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A New Maclean's Serial 


Romance runs like a golden 
thread through a pattern of 
adventure in this story of the 
great gulf called St. Lawrence 


Deep Waters 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


T HE SUN would rise in a minute now. She and a 
boy named Potty Welsh Potty did not matter in 
the least were walking home across the Gardens 
to her studio apartment on the Hill. They had 
danced till an hour ago. then stopjx;d at Jane Cabot’s for 
an apple and a glass of sauterne; and Robin felt light and 
ethereal and immensely well and happy. This was one of 
those June mornings. Potty Welsh noticed it. He mur¬ 
mured something about “. . . tries the earth if it be in 
tune.” and Robin nodded happily and said: 

“It is, isn’t it? I mean, in tune? I feel like Christmas 
morning when you were little and before you came down¬ 
stairs. I feel as if something wonderful was about to 
happen.” 

"Maybe this is it!” Potty suggested, and made her stop 
to look and to smile. They were halfway across the 
Gardens, on the path beside the pond. Here was a young 
man asleep on one of the benches. His head was propped 
on a folded newspaper, his feet were hanging over the arm 
of the bench, and a cornucopia of newspaper that looked 
absurdly like a lily was tucked into the top of his vest 
under his clasped hands. He was in dinner clothes, flat on 
his back, smiling in his sleep; and Potty said cheerfully: 
“This war’s a terrible thing!” 

Robin giggled. “Heavens to Betsy! But Potty, the 
poor lamb will take his death of cold. We’ll have to wake 
him.” 

“Better leave these inanimate objects lay.” Potty urged. 
“If you nurse an adder in your bosom you’re likely to get 
added. The fellow has been celebrating.” 

She made a face at him. “Potty calling the kettle black? 
W r e really must!” She tugged at the young man’s lapel, 
and he opened his eyes and saw her and said instantly: 

“I resign. You’re it.” 

“I’m what, for heaven’s sake?” 

“Queen of the May, of course. I abdicate my throne for 
the sake of the woman I love.” He rolled off the bench and 
knelt absurdly at her feet and kissed her hand. A strolling 
policeman asked amiably what was going on. and suggested 
that this was no place for it. Robin and Potty balanced the 
young man in a perpendicular position and made him 
breathe deeply. 

“What we all need,” Robin decided, “is toast and coffee. 
We’ll take him to my place, Potty.” 

Potty demurred; but Potty was just a lay figure, fun 
enough but nothing serious. Robin insisted, and they 
piloted the young man to her small apartment. He de¬ 
manded scrambled eggs on his toast and got them, and 
went promptly to sleep again, this time on the couch in the 
studio; and Potty said it was a public scandal and offered 
to put him out like a cat. and Robin said: “Oh. he’s already 
out—likea light.” Then she hurriedly apologized. “Sorry to 
be trite. Potty. I must be sleepy, or tired, or something. 
Run along. Let him sleep. G’by.” 

So Potty ran along. Robin looked at the sleeping young 


"It's the nearest I 
could get to sack¬ 
cloth and ashes," 
he said. How could 
you be provoked 
with an idiot like 
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man whose name she had forgotten to enquire, and thought 
maternally that it was lucky she and Potty had come along 
in time to rescue him before he did catch cold. Then she 
went to bed. and when she woke a little past noon the 
young man was gone. Put there was a note pinned to the 
couch. 

“Fear not, queen,” he had written. “I go, but I will 
return." The note was signed “Will.” She liked that. It 
had character. Not Hill. Not Willie. Just Will. She 
wondered whether he really would return. Me did, within 
the hour. His name turned out to be Will McPhail; and 
he had a capacity for absurd extravagance which at first 
amused and then strangely excited her. He told her at 
once, in matter of fact tones, that he loved her. 

“Not that the fact can have any interest for you yet,” 
he said frankly. “But I'm just warning you what to 
expect. You behold a changed man, Robin. Without going 
into details, I need only tell you that when you rescued me 
this morning I wasn’t worth it; but from now on. watch 
me. I ll never take another drink; I’ll never look at any 
other woman but you; I'll—” 

“Heavens!” she protested. “Not so many promises! 
A little performance would go so much farther, don’t you 
think?” 

“Come on and watch me perform,” he challenged; and 
they dined somewhere, and he refused cocktails, wine. beer. 
He elaborately scanned the labels on the most harmless 
soft drinks to be sure they had no alcoholic content; and 
when a party of Robin’s friends joined them, he magnifi¬ 
cently averted his eyes from the other girls even when he 
danced with them, explaining apologetically but firmly 
that it was a vow! He made Robin laugh- and love him. 

“You’re a scamp!" she told him. when they said good 
night. He had just kissed her. “You’re a rascal, and I 
disapprove of you as completely as possible. But you’re 
sort of sweet, just the same." 

She lay awake that night calling herself an idiot. 
Obviously, she must be! She didn’t yet know anything 
about him except that he was fun, and nice-looking, 
and his name was Will McPhail; and certainly she 
was not the first girl he had ever kissed. Anyone could tell 
that. Robin herself, though she was just past twenty years 
old. was older than her years. Since her father died two 
years before, she had been self-supporting, capitalizing a 
real talent with pencil and brush, doing very well. too. Her 
first commission had been to do the line drawings and color 
plates for Professor Martinson’s new “Botany.” He had 
been her father’s friend, and that gave her the job; but her 
success with him brought her other work, and between 
times she did landscapes. Not a month ago she had had her 


first exhibition, and had sold enough canvases so that she 
was feeling pretty rich right now. 

“Heavens to lietsy!" she told herself tonight. “Robin 
Dale, you’re old enough to know better than to get all hot 
and bothered over a giddy kid who sleeps on park benches. 
You don’t even know his family. Or where he lives or 
anything!” But she went to sleep wondering whether she 
would see him next day. 

She did. He telephoned at seven to make a luncheon 
date. At lunch she managed to pin him down to the fact 
that his home was in Montreal, that he had another year at 
Tech, that he had one more examination to take before 
posting off to a summer job in Quebec. They dined 
together; and he was so sure of himself and of her that 
Robin felt like a straw caught up in a strong wind. “We’ll 
be married.” he told her confidently, “in about two years, 
after I’ve got my degree at Tech and begun to earn enough 
to support you.” 

“Idiot! I haven’t said I’d marry you!” 

“Oh, you will. We’ve two years to argue about that. 
Going to be sort of fun, two years of arguing, isn’t it?” 

“But if I ever did,” she told him in a shy pride, “you 
wouldn’t have to be earning so very much. I do pictures 

and sell them, you know. Maybe I’ll support the family, 
just at first.” 

“Better and better!” Will told her cheerfully. “You’re 
the sort of a wife even Angus would go for.” 

“Who’s Angus?” 

“He’s my big brother. He’s a thrifty Scot; not a waster 
like me. And he doesn’t believe in women,” he added with 
a chuckle. “Thinks the world would do better without 
them. But then he’s never seen a woman like you!” 

H E PROPOSED that they have just one bottle of 
champagne to celebrate the fact that their futures were 
all decided. Robin reminded him. smilingly, of his vows. 
“Why, I haven’t tasted liquor since I met you,” he pro¬ 
tested. “And I feel as if I'd known you forever. Forever’s 
a long time to go without a drink!” So they had a pint of 
champagne; and when it was time to go home, Will could 
not remember where he lived. “I never can,” he admitted. 
“That’s why I sleep on so many park benches.” 

He was so amusing about it that she could not blame 
him much; but she wondered just what to do. She couldn’t 
have him sleeping in her studio every night! Then he saw a 
girl at a near-by table and was sure he knew her, and 
insisted that they go ask her if she knew where he lived; 
and the girl said: 

“Sure. I know. I ought to. I’ve helped tuck you in often 
enough.” 
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So Robin took him home. She was not favorably 
impressed with that girl; and she promised herself to be 
pretty angry with Will next day. But when he rang her bell 
and she oj>ened the door, he was on his hands and knees in 
the hall outside, with a burlap bag spread over his back 
and a shovelful of ashes on a piece of paper on top of it; 
and he crawled into her studio, and she made him keep still 
till she disposed of the ashes so they wouldn’t soil the floor. 
I le insisted on keeping the burlap bag. 

“It’s the nearest I could get to sackcloth,” he explained. 
“Hadn't I better keep the ashes too?” You couldn’t go on 
being provoked with an idiot like that. 

He left two days later for his summer job and Robin 
was pretty lonesome. She decided rather suddenly on a 
month of sketching and painting along the Gaspe coast, 
since there she would be that much nearer Will. She drove 
up to Perce; and there was delay in forwarding his letters, 
and she was homesick for him before the first one reached 
her. He was working at Moose Bay, where a tremendous 
paper mill was being built on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence. He wrote: 

“This is a great place here, a big job. I wish you could 
see it. You’d find plenty of pictures everywhere. A year 
and a half ago this was all wilderness; but now they have 
three thousand men at work, and the storage warehouse 
is done, and the mill half done; and there’s a hotel, and 
houses for the married men, the company officers. The 
workmen live in bunkhouses. Double-decker beds. 
Shower baths. Everything fine; except there isn’t a girl 
in the place except a few wives! I like a few girls around, 
just to remind me of you. The hotel’s first-rate. I’ve 
picked out where our house will be, out on the point 
beyond the hotel, with a beach below and a grand view. 
I’m doing all sorts of jobs. They shift me around. One 
day I may be putting in electric wiring; the next grading 
a road; maybe the next I’ll be dynamiting a ledge or 
something. I wish you could see the place. It’s wonder¬ 
ful. It’s a wild town, Saturday nights. The men have no 
way to spend money except for liquor. There’s no liquor 
sold here, but boats bootleg alky in, and nearly everyone 
gets tight. There are five policemen, and five doctors, 
and Saturday nights they’re all kept busy ...” 

There followed more personal passages. He wrote about 
his brother Angus: 

“I shan’t tell him about us this summer, darling. I 
don’t want him to know about you yet. He’s grand, 
really; and he’s been father and mother and brother to 
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me ever since I was a baby. It isn’t his fault he’s the 
way he is feels the way he does about girls. He was 
pretty shamefully treated by one. It’s an ugly yarn, 
and not worth repeating. The only good part of it was 
that he wasn’t actually married to her. They were to 
have been married the next day. That's how close a 
thing it was; and it left scars on him that are still open, 
that may never heal. Unless you can help heal them. 
After he knows you. we’ll be able to make him under¬ 
stand ..." 

Robin read the letter twice, and she decided she was 
tired of Perce and its Rock and its busloads of tourists. 
She wanted to se.e Will! The hotel was first-rate, he said. 
She decided to go to Moose Bay. She would not write him 
that she was coming. She wanted to surprise him, to see 
his eyes shine. 

T HE steamer White Queen, plying from Quebec to 
Moose Bay and points beyond, would stop by pre¬ 
arrangement at Rimouski to pick up passengers. Robin 
prearranged the stop. She decided to take two days to 
drive the 300 miles from Perce. She would want to do 
some sketching along the way; and people told her things 
she must be sure to see. The salmon pool on York River, 
above Gaspe. was one of them. She made the necessary 
detour, and found the place and parked her car. There 
was no one in sight; but a path led her across a footbridge, 
and she saw one great fish sulking sullenly in the clear 
water below the bridge, and others in a black cloud at a 
little distance; so she followed the path toward where 
they lay. 

She found two men standing together watching the 
salmon, talking quietly; and she looked at the fish and 
was surprised to see so few. “There aren’t very many, 
are there?” she remarked. 

Both men turned to look at her; but it was on one of 
them that her attention fastened. Most men, seeing 
Robin for the first time, felt a quick friendliness and 
liking. She may not have been particularly pretty; but 
she looked like a nice girl and one whom it would be fun 
to know. Robin was used to seeing this thought in their 
eyes; but this man’s eyes did not change expression when 
he looked at her. They remained grave and.still; and they 
were so steady they were almost stern. She had tried to 
do a portrait now and then. She thought she would like 
to try him. His face was paintable! 

“About a hundred and fifty." he said; and he explained 
that it was still early in the summer. “There'll be more 
here later. We’ll have five hundred, by the first of 
August." 

Robin knew something about salmon; she had even 
fished for them once or twice with her father before he 
died and left her quite alone. But also she wanted to hear 
this man talk; to watch his eyes. She wondered how old 
he was. “Where do you get them all?’’ she asked. 

“From nets and trays, at the mouth of the river. We 
tow them up here in boxes, keep them here till it’s time to 
strip them." 

“Salmon flop around so when you take them out of 
water," she remembered. “I don’t see how you can hold 
them still long enough to get the eggs." She smiled as she 
spoke, as though her own question were amusing; but he 
did not smile. His gravity was not exactly forbidding. 
She tried to define it to herself. She thought it was wary. 

“We pick them up in a dip net," he said, “and let them 
flop till they’ve tired themselves out. When they’re 
quiet, you take a fish by the tail with one hand, and tuck 
his head under your armpit, and hold him so; strip the 
eggs into the trays." 

She said teasingly: “You mean ‘her.’ don’t you?" 

But he was not amused. “Yes." he said. She felt 
confused, felt she had been convicted of improper levity. 
She wanted to break the surface of his calm. 

“Grilse are all right to fertilize the eggs, aren’t they?" she 
enquired. 

“Not very satisfactory, no. They don’t have much 
milt." As though he felt he had answered all the questions 
she could possibly ask. he resumed his conversation with 
the other man. 

So Robin drove away, but she remembered him. wonder¬ 
ing about his eyes. She stopped the first night at Madeleine, 
and saw him in the dining room and nodded and smiled. 
He nodded, but without smiling. Later she heard him 
talking with someone about the salmon in Madeleine River. 
He was clearly an expert on the subject; and she began to 
think of him as the Salmon Man. They were speaking of 
the beauty of the pools four or five miles upstream, and 
after dinner, with an hour or so before dark. Robin decided 
to drive up the river road. The road began well enough, 
but it presently degenerated into wheel tracks and nar¬ 
rowed to a shelf along a precipitous wooded hillside, with 
crumbling cliffs above and a fearsome slope below. She 
came suddenly around an angle of the cliff and out on what 
once had been a railroad trestle, now planked, across which 
the road ran. The trestle curved, and there was no guard 
rail except an eight-inch timber bolted flat on the ends of 
the ties. It was too late to go anywhere but forward; but 



Robin thought: "If he tries to grab 
me, I'll jump off the dock." 


Robin felt her hair prickle, and she held her breath till she 
was safe across. Her interest in scenic beauty was forgotten. 
She wanted to get back across that trestle before dark ; but 
she had to drive on a mile or two before she found a place 
wide enough to turn around. She retraced her way. glided 
gingerly out on the trestle, and came face to face with 
another car! 

T HEY stopped, almost touching. There was no chance 
to pass, either here on the trestle or along the narrow 
road in either direction, nearer than the spot where Robin 
had turned around. Just as Robin realized this, a man got 
carefully out of the other car. She recognized him by his 
shapeless hat. He was the Salmon Man. He came along 
the trestle to her side and said in a cold politeness: 

“Let me take the wheel. I’ll back you up to the turn 
around.” 

His tone was so polite it was almost profane. “Oh. I’ll do 
it!" she told him icily. “I’m sorry to be in the way!’ 

She did do it. She backed her car for minutes on end 
along that narrow shelf of a road, with a cliff above her 
and a steep shale slope grown up in sapling stuff below, 
and dusk purple in the deep gorge, and perspiration 
streaming down her cheeks and dripping itchingly off the 


end of her nose. She backed for what seemed miles, and 
the other car followed her. nose to nose. But before she 
came to the sjx)t where she had turned around, the other 
car pulled off the road into a niche in the cliff and blew its 
horn, and she saw’ there was room for her to pass it. She 
drew' alongside and called: 

“Sorry!’’ 

The Salmon Man said uncomfortably: “If I’d known 
there was another car up here. 1 wouldn’t have come. 
You did that backing very well.” 

She felt that was a great deal for him to say. He was 
nicer than she had thought. She left Madeleine next 
morning and reached Rimouski at first dark, tired and hot 
and dusty from the road. The steamer would stop at 
Quai Rimouski about midnight; so she went to the hotel 
to change and dine and rest; and about eleven o'clock in 
the evening she checked out and arranged with a garage 
to house her car. The young Frenchman in charge of the 
garage drove her out to Quai Rimouski to leave her there 
on the end of the dock w ith her baggage. Robin knew how 
to travel light. One bag for her conventional things, and a 
packsack to carry her rougher garments, her sketch pad 
and water colors and brushes and jar. 1 he young man 
sjjoke very little English, and Robin’s French was 
inadequate; so the drive was a silent one. When she 
alighted at the end of the dock, her ears were assaulted by 
a hideous din; a pounding, and a high metallic rhythmic 
whine so loud as to be deafening. Four pile drivers setting 
the articulated cast-iron sections of a cofferdam, where a 
new dock was building half a mile away, fell into time 
and out again like trotting horses; and Robin thought 
the inside of a boiler being rivetted would be no noisier 
than Quai Rimouski tonight. The young Frenchman, 
although it was obvious that he would have liked to keep 
her company on the dock till the While Queen arrived, 
reluctantly drove away. Robin was left alone, with 
that blinding clamor in her ears. 

She walked to and fro. looking here and there. Two 
Norwegian vessels lay along the north side of the dock, 
one preparing to take on a deckload of lumber, the other 
a cargo of coal. Except for the few men visible on their 
decks, the dock was deserted. A blinker light at the 
entrance to the harbor winked reassuringly; and the fog¬ 
horn was blowing at Father Point, four or live miles away. 
Robin wondered why. for there was no fog here where 
she stood, and she could sec the light at Father Point 
(lashing in monotonous rhythm; but the great horn 
1 tootl'd insistently. She sat on the stringpiece beside her 
luggage and wished it were light enough so that she could 
use a pencil; and a car came bumping out the long dock 
and deposited a man and his bags a few paces off. The 
car drove away; and Robin thought hojtefully that here 
was company. She said, raising her voice to lx* heard 
above the pile drivers: 

“Good evening. Going on the White Queen?” 

“Sure." the man assented. He wore a checked suit 
which she did not particularly approve; but he seemed 
friendly. “I’m crossing to M<x>se Bay." 

“Oh. so am I." 

He looked at her swiftly. “That so? Your menfolks 
there?" 

She smiled happily. Will McPhail was certainly her 
menfolks. all of them; but not even Will knew she was 
coming, and it was certainly no affair of this man in the 
checked suit. “No, I ni just going to see the place." she 
said. “Are you working there?" Perhaps he knew Will. 

He shook his head. “No. I’m going on down to 
Labrador. My name’s Jenkins?" he addl'd enquiringly. 

“How do you do?" She was amused at herself for 
feeling that she was safer if he did not know her name. 

“You’ll find Moose Bay quite a place.” he told her. 
“Three thousand men working there, and no women at 
all except a few wives." He said approvingly: “A girl as 
pretty as you will own the town." 

R OBIN had been told often enough that she was a 
- pretty girl; but this was the first time she had ever 
been made uneasy by the telling. She decided to stand 
up. and did so; and she was relieved to find that she was 
almost as tall as he. 

“But Labrador's ’way beyond Moose Bay.” she said 
at random. “Isn’t it?" 

“Oh. sure. I’m picking up my own boat at Moose Bay. 
going down along the coast in that, selling canned goods." 
“It must be interesting." 

“It’s wild country, all right." He offered her a cigarette. 
She declined it. and he lighted one himself. "I’ll bet you’d 
like it." he said. “I’ve got a good boat, clean and roomy 
and dry. I always take a friend along." 

“I expect it’s lonely if you go by yourself," she agreed, 
and wished the White Queen w ould come, or something. She 
found herself thinking a little desperately: At least. I can 
swim. I can outswim him. If he tries to grab me. I 11 
jump off the dock. And then she thought: Idiot! He s 
just friendly. Don’t be such a stick. 

He said: “We might as well sit down." 

The pile drivers suddenly fell silent. She exclaimed in 
an unreasonable relief: “Thank goodness they’ve stopped. 
That noise is terrible!" Continued on page 46 
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Deep Waters 

Continued from page 7—Starts on page 5 


He chuckled. “They shut down from 
midnight to one, to let the babies go to 
sleep.” 

A car came out along the dock and 
stopped near them, but no one got out. 
“More passengers?” she wondered. 

Mr. Jenkins laughed. “I’ve seen four- 
five cars out here, a couple in each one. 
some nights,” he said. “It's the sea air. I 
guess. Let’s sit down. Cold? I’ve got a 
flask.” 

“Oh, I’m not cold,” she assured him. 
“Thank you very much.” 

He produced a silver flask. “Sure?” he 
urged. “I hate to drink alone.” She 
realized that either alone or in company 
he had already been drinking. She shook 
her head. “Oh. come on. sister, don’t be 
that way!” His tone was more insistent 
than persuasive. He even touched her arm. 
“We may be waiting here all night. Might 
as well be friendly.” 

"No, really, thank you,” Robin told 
him. She wished desperately that someone 
would come. This was a lonesome place, 
with the foghorn blow ing on Father Point, 
ha-rumphing so ominously; and this man 
so persistently friendly. She wished 
someone would come, and a taxi came 
bouncing out the long dock, the shafts of 
its headlights bobbing up and down. It 
stopped near them and the passenger 
alighted. It was too dark to see his face, 
but she recognized his hat. It was bat¬ 
tered and old and shapeless, a hat unique 
and unmistakable. Robin knew it at 
once, knew him. He was the Salmon Man. 
She moved toward him gratefully. 

“Oh, hullo!” she said. “I saw you at 
the salmon pool at Gaspe.” She felt 
hurried and breathless. “And last night, 
up the Madeleine. Remember?” 

The Salmon Man did not speak, and 
Mr. Jenkins protested: “Now sister, we 
were doing all right.” 

Robin said quickly: “But this gentle¬ 
man and 1 are old friends, you see.” 

“He don’t act it.” 

The Salmon Man said quietly: "Old 
triends, yes, of course.” He said no more 
than that, but it seemed to be enough. 
Mr. Jenkins looked at him for a moment, 
appraisingly. Then he muttered some¬ 
thing and moved away to the other side of 
the dock. The Salmon Man seemed 
uneasily disposed to leave Robin too. and 
she said, almost pleadingly: 

"I’m afraid I’m a nuisance again. But 

please stay. You did tell me about the 
salmon, remember?” And she asked: 
“You know a lot about salmon, don’t 
you?” 

“They’re my business. I’m in the 
fisheries department, the Government.” 

“Oh, really?” She had to hold him 
somehow. “Are you going fishing now? 
You must be going on the White Queen?” 

“Yes. But not fishing as you think of it. 
My brother and I are going along the 
North Shore and down the Newfoundland 
coast, tagging salmon.” 

“Tagging them? You mean, like ducks?” 

“Yes. to get data on their migration." 

“Oh!” She looked toward the man in 
the checked suit. "He’s going the same 
way. It must be a wonderful trip. Is your 
brother meeting you here?” 

“No. he’s at Moose Bay. Our boat is 
there.” 

“Just you two?” 

“We have a cook and boatman.” 

TYOBIN tried to think of other ques- 
^ tions. The Salmon Man was hard to 
talk to. He was courteous, but his answers 
had each a cold finality and completeness. 
They did not open new conversational 
fields. She knew he would prefer to be 
alone; but if he left her. Mr. Jenkins might 
come back again. 

“Why does the foghorn keep blowing?” 
she wondered. 

"There’s fog in the river.” 


“Oh! Will that make the White Queen 
late?” 

The Salmon Man seemed to resign him¬ 
self to conversation. “They might have to 
anchor.” he admitted. “There’s too much 
traffic in the river for them to go blind 
through fog.” 

“But there’s no fog here.” she said, 
and as though to contradict her. mist came 
wreathing around them suddenly, damp 
and chill. The light at Father Point, and 
the blinker at the harbor mouth, were 
hidden behind a white wall. She laughed. 
“Mercy, there is now!” He said nothing; 
and she asked, making conversation: 
“Do they have many accidents here?” 

It was a moment before he spoke. “They 
had the Empress of Ireland.” 

Robin had never heard of the Empress of 
Ireland. She said so; and he looked at her 
briefly. “It was before you were born.” he 
decided. The fog was tight about them. 
“We lived here in Rimouski. I was a boy. 
The Empress was out there off Father 
Point with about fourteen hundred people 
aboard, in a fog like this, and a freighter 
ran into her.” 

“Did she sink?” 

“She sank in fifteen minutes.” the 
Salmon Man said in his quiet tones. Robin 
had a curious feeling that he had forgotten 
she was here. “It was about four o’clock 
in the morning. The water where she sank 
was shallow enough so that sometimes 
at low tide when the light was right you 
could see the tips of her masts, down in 
the water. But after a few weeks she 
tipped on her side. You can’t see the 
masts now.” 

“There must have been a lot of people 
drowned?” She felt inane and young and 
stupid and in the way. 

His eyes touched hers. "Four hundred 
bodies came ashore between this dock and 
Father Point in one day.” he said. “And 
others later. They were stacked in piles in 
the shed back along this dock. Trains 
came loaded with empty coffins and went 
back with every coffin full.” Memories in 
him seemed suddenly to demand release in 
words. “Over a thousand bodies came 
ashore, within a few miles.” 

“Do you remember it?” 

"Yes, I remember it.” 

She thought she could understand now 
that look in his eyes, so grave and stern 
and still. “It must have been terrible for 
you.” 

"Yes,” he assented. “It was. My 
father and mother were aboard her.” He 
added; “I found mother, myself. They 
never found father.” 

She wanted suddenly to take him in fier 
arms. He was a little boy. running to and 
fro along this dreary shore, peering into 
dead faces, hurrying on, crying out at last 
a dreadful broken cry. Her eyes were 
streaming. The fog had thinned. They 
could see the blinker light at the harbor 
mouth; and the Salmon Man remarked: 

"That may he the White Queen coming 
now.” 

She saw a ship's lights through a blur of 
tears; but she did not try to speak. She 
felt him watching her. and she knew 
suddenly that he was a little surprised and 
approving because she did not cry out in 
pitying empty words how sorry she was 
for him. Robin said carefully: 

“You’ll enjoy your trip, won’t you?” 

“Yes. My brother and I don’t have 
much time together.” He filled his pipe. 
He said; "We’ve been pretty close, since 
then.” She knew what he meant by that 
final word. His tone was strangely gentle 
when he spoke of his brother. This quiet 
man had an eloquence in him. without 
effort. Robin liked him tremendously. 

"She's coming in.” he said. 

The White Queen's lights, in fact, were 
nearer. Robin and the Salmon Man 
moved across the end of the dock toward 
their luggage. The foghorn at Father 
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Point ha-rumphed monotonously. The 
little steamer slid alongside, lines were 
made fast, the gangplank slid out. the 
purser came to meet them. He spoke to 
the Salmon Man. He said: 

"Hello. Mr. McPhail.” 

Robin’s pulse pounded in her throat. 
McPhail? The purser told one of the 
stewards her cabin number, and Robin 
mutely pointed to her bags and lied up the 
gangplank. 

I N HER cabin a moment later. Robin 
stared at herself in the small mirror 
above the washstand, and she said aloud: 
"Heavens to Betsy!” Her eyes were danc¬ 
ing. The Salmon Man was Will’s brother! 
He must be. It seemed to her now that she 
might have guessed the truth; yet there 
was no physical likeness between him and 
Will. He was square and lean and tall. 
His cheek was bronzed, his hair brown; 
yet there was something grey and old 
about him. She tried to remember what it 
was. His eyes were blue, but she thought 
the expression in them was a grey expres¬ 
sion; they were so quiet and so still, like an 
old man’s. Certainly he left a memory of 
grey in her; a dull, sombre grey. 

But Will was not grey! Will had bril¬ 
liance and sparkle. Will’s hair was black as 
coals, and so were his eyes that shone with 
youth and humor, and gay impudence. 
There was always laughter in his tones. 
He and the Salmon Man were as unlike as 
men well could be; so how could she have 
guessed? Will had never told her that his 
father and mother were lost on the 
Empress of Ireland. He had never told her 
that he had lived as a boy in Rimouski. 
He had never even told her that his 
brother was a fisheries man. 

She opened her bag and rummaged out 
Will’s letter, and reread what he said about 
his brother two or three times. He’s grand 
.he’s been father and mother and 
brother to me ever since I was a baby . . . 
It isn’t his fault he . . . feels the way he 
does about girls. He was pretty shamefully 
treated by one ... It left scars on him 
that are still open . . . Unless you can 
help heal them ...” 

She wanted, in a friendly tenderness 
tonight, to help heal those scars. Sitting 
on the edge of the narrow bunk, the letter 
in her hand, she remembered the lines of 
old pain around the Salmon Man’s mouth, 
the dregs of stale suffering in his eyes. He 
was like a small boy who has been hurt in 
ways he does not understand. She lay 
awake a while that night, being sorry for 
him, wishing to help him, wishing to make 
him happier. It was some time before she 
thought of Will at all. Then she remem¬ 
bered that Angus expected Will to go with 
him on this trip upon which he was about 
to embark, from Moose Bay up toward 
Labrador, and down the west coast of New¬ 
foundland. They must have planned the 
trip after Will’s letter to her was written, 
for he had not mentioned it. Angus was 
counting on it now. 

She remembered his tone when he spoke 
of Will, understood the deep affection in 
him for the younger man; and she decided 
that nothing must interfere with that trip 
they meant to make together. Certainly 
she would not rob Angus of that happiness. 
But if Will knew she had come to Moose 
Bay, he would insist on staying with her. 
That, simply, must not happen. Before she 
slept, she decided what to do. The White 
Queen was bound on a gypsy cruise around 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. She would stay 
aboard, take the cruise, land at Rimouski 
on the return trip, and pick up her car and 
go on her way. Will need never know she 
had been so near him. 

She felt a little sorry for herself because 
she would not see Will ; but she was glad he 
and Angus would have together the vaca¬ 
tion they had planned. 

N EXT morning she was one of the late 
break fasters. and the small dining 
saloon was almost deserted; but before 
she had finished. Mr. Jenkins in his 
checked suit appeared and sat down beside 
her. 


“Saw you on the dock last night.” he | 
reminded her. 

“Yes, I remember.” He seemed nice 
enough by daylight, in this safe security, 
with the stewards about. He seemed even 
nicer when he said, surprisingly: 

“I’m afraid you found me annoying. 
May I apologize? Some friends had been 
seeing me off. I was a little—exuberant. I 
hope I didn’t bother you?” 

She forgave him at once. “You weren’t 
really annoying; just friendly.” 

"Too friendly.” he insisted. “Let’s 
forget last night, start fresh.” He asked 
again whether she knew anyone in Moose 
Bay, and why she happened to be going 
there; and when she said she was an artist, 
he assured her she would find plenty of 
things to paint. She had made up her 
mind not to leave the ship at Moose Bay 
at all; but she need not tell Mr. Jenkins 
that. She finished her breakfast and left 
him busy with eggs and went on deck. 
There were twenty or thirty passengers 
aboard the While Queen, most of them for 
the cruise, most of them feminine. She 
found a group on the afterdeck tossing 
soft little bags of sand at a perforated 
board and exclaiming delightedly over 
their scores. The purser, a pleasant young 
man named Lewis, was with them; and 
Robin spoke to him about abandoning her 
plan to land at Moose Bay and continuing 
the cruise. He was pleased; and he 
introduced her to the others in the group 
here. A sister and brother in their later 
teens, Bob and Helen Marston, were the 
youngest and the liveliest passengers 
aboard; and Helen urged Robin to join in 
their game; but Robin said: “Later, 
please? I’ve a letter to write first.” 

The letter was to Will. Mr. Lewis could 
mail it at Moose Bay so that Will would 
receive it after the White Queen had gone. 
She told him about meeting Angus. 

“And he happened to mention that 
you and he were going off on this fine 
trip together, and I could tell how much 
he was looking forward to having you 
* with him. I know if you saw me you 
wouldn’t go; so I’m staying on the boat. 
Will. It means so much to him. and 
you’ll be in Boston all winter, so forgive 
me, won’t you? If he says anything 
about me—I don’t suppose he will, 
because I haven't made the slightest 
impression on him—don’t act surprised, 
will you.” 

They came in sight of Moose Bay in 
mid-afternoon. As the White Queen drew 
in toward the long dock, Robin saw 
through a fringe of trees a considerable 
town on the wooded shore, the houses all 
brightly painted, fresh and new. The 
dock itself was impressive by its length, 
and by the fact that three freighters lay 
there disgorging their cargoes. She was 
on the upper deck of the White Queen, 
watching the rugged coast black with 
spruce, when Bob and Helen Marston 
came to the rail beside her. They were in 
bathing suits, slim and young. 

“Bob and I are going swimming as soon 
as we dock, Miss Dale.” Helen explained, i 
“The purser says there’s a landing stage 1 
we can swim from; says it will be right 
under the bow almost, when we tie up. 
Don’t you want to come?” 

Robin swam well, and she was an expert 
diver. “That might be fun,” she agreed. 
“Maybe I will.” 

“We’re all ready,” the boy said. “You 
better go dress.” 

But Robin said she would wait till after 
the White Queen was tied up. “I want to 
see what the place looks like as we come 
closer,” she explained. 

She wanted, in fact, to keep out of sight 
till they had docked; for Will would 
certainlv be at the dock to meet Angus, 
and Will must not see her. The White 
Queen would remain tied up here for an 
hour or more; would sail about five-thirty. 
Time enough for her to be sure Will and 
Angus were gone ashore and to have her 
swim afterward. She wished wistfully that 
it were going to be possible to see Will for 
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just a minute; but of course Angus would 
be with him all the time, so that hope was 
vain. 

The While Queen neared the dock, 
moving slow and slower. In spite of the 
fact that it was late Saturday afternoon, 
men seemed to be working everywhere. 
There were scores of them. At the outer 
end of the dock, an electric crane lifted out 
of the hold of a vessel something that 
looked like a tremendous iron rolling pin 
with no handles, twenty-five or thirty 
feet long, four or five feet in diameter. She 
wondered what it was. Part of the 
machinery for the paper mill, probably. 
Will w’ould be able to tell her. 

But then she remembered that she 
wasn’t going to see Will! Her eyes for a 
minute burned with disappointment. A 
switch engine, Diesel-powered, moved 
along the dock with a train of three cars. 
A travelling crane that looked like a steam 
shovel on a flat car was swinging huge 
crates out over the opposite side of the 
dock and lowering them toward the 
water. There must be a barge alongside to 
receive them. Men were everywhere, 
some of them busy, some of them watch¬ 
ing the White Queen. Three or four muddy 
automobiles waited on the dock, and there 
were great piles of stores and materials. 

T)OBIN, on the boat deck, kept herself 
■tv. half-hidden for fear Will, waiting on 
the dock to meet his brother, might see 
her. The White Queen drew alongside, and 
Robin saw that they were slowly approach¬ 
ing a landing stage for small boats. That 
was where those children meant to have 
their swim. Beyond the landing stage, a 
man in a bathing suit poised on the 
stringpiece of the wharf and dived—rather 
poorly, Robin thought. She smiled under¬ 
standing^. He was showing off, of course, 
for the benefit of the White Queen's 
passengers. 

A heaving line went unreeling through 
the air from the White Queen to the dock, 
was seized there and taken in. the hawser 
following. Robin suddenly wanted to say 
good-by to Angus. The gangplank would 
come aboard on the deck below where 
she stood; and she went in to descend to 
that deck. Mr. Jenkins came out of the 
smoking room as she passed the door; and 
he protested: 

"Thought you were getting off here?" 

"No. I’ve decided to stay aboard for 
the whole cruise. It seems like fun." 

He urged: “Say. you’re making a 
mistake. You’d have a great time here. 
Stay over and let me show you the sights. 
You don’t want to miss Moose Bay when 
you’re so near." 

“I’m afraid I do." she said, smiling a 
little. "I mean. I’m afraid I do want to 
miss it." She and Mr. Jenkins blocked the 
stairs; and here was Angus McPhail trying 
to pass. She spoke to him over Mr. 
Jenkins’ shoulder. 

"Good-by. Mr. McPhail. Thank you for 
telling me all about salmon. Have a fine 
trip!" 

She would have offered him her hand; 
but before she could do so. he said good- 
by. simply, neither smiling nor rebuffing 
her. and descended the stairs to the deck 
below. Robin. Mr. Jenkins following her. 
moved out on the upper deck in time to see 
Angus McPhail step on the dock. She 
looked for Will to meet him. but another 
man who seemed to be a workman— 
Robin saw only his clothes, not his face— 
hailed Angus; and Robin, not listening to 
Mr. Jenkins’ continued urgencies at her 
elbow, saw Angus and this man who had 
greeted him go toward a decrepit automo¬ 
bile. get in. and drive away along the dock 
toward the shore half a mile away, toward 
the town beyond. 

Robin had a moment’s wonder why 
Will was not here. Maybe he was sick, or 
hurt, or something! Then she realized that 
Will was probably at work. too busy to 
come to meet the steamer. Mr. Jenkins 
was still urging her to change her mind. 
She said: 

"Excuse me. I’m going to have a swim 
here, so I’ll have to change." 


She left him and went swiftly to her 
cabin. While she was dressing, one of the 
youngsters called outside her door: 

“Ready, Miss Dale?" 

"In a minute." 

"The landing stage’s right ahead of us. 
You can go along the dock and down to it 
that way. We’ll go ahead. You come as 
soon as you’re ready." 

"Right!" Robin agreed. "Don’t wait 
for me.” 

H ER bathing suit was designed for 
swimming, reduced to its essentials; 
and since she was travelling with a 
minimum of luggage, she had no beach 
robe. She came out into the companion- 
way and turned aft toward the gangplank 
and saw Mr. Jenkins standing there. He 
was talking with Mr. Lewis, but she 
suspected he was waiting to intercept her, 
so she turned back and went toward the 
bow, adjusting her bathing cap. She 
needn’t go along the dock; she could just 
dive off the White Queen's rail. On the 
forward deck when she came out there, 
the fore hatch was open, the cargo derrick 
lifting some freight out of the hold; and 
the men stopped their work to look after 
her as she passed them. She had not 
realized there were so many men about 
till they all looked at her now. To get into 
the water as quickly as possible, she 
climbed on the low bulwark forward and 
took the air in a swan dive, arms wide, 
body beautifully arched, bright and slender 
in the sun. She met the water cleanly, and 
went deep, thrilling to the cool sweet 
shock of it. She arched her back and 
glided toward the surface, letting her own 
buoyancy carry her up till her head 
emerged. 

As she came to the surface she felt, 
rather than heard, a heavy splintering 
crash. She felt its impact through the 
water. Then even with a bathing cap 
over her ears she heard sudden shouts, 
with excitement and terror in them. The 
people along the stringpiece of the dock 
above her. silhouetted against the sky, 
suddenly whirled and disappeared. They 
must have run toward the other side of the 
dock. Something had happened. A great 
surge of water came through the forest 
of piles under the dock and lifted Robin 
and let her down again. Bob and Helen 
Marston and two or three older swimmers 
off the White Queen were climbing out on 
the landing stage, running up to the dock 
level, disappearing. She swam swiftly 
toward the stage, swung herself up on it, 
followed them. 

Men were packed along the opposite 
side of the dock, their backs toward her, 
crowding, standing on tiptoe, trying to 
see over the shoulders of men in front, 
looking down at the water. She touched 
one of them. 

"What happened?" 

He told her. with only the briefest 
glance. "The crane fell over the side of 
the dock. Fellow in it. They’re trying 
to get him out." He spoke almost with 
unction. "But he’s done for, all right." 

Robin went back toward the White 
Queen, sick and shaken. The day was so 
sunny and fine and fair, the sky so blue 
and beautiful; yet someone had died. She 
dressed slowly, oppressed and miserable. 
She went to find Mr. Lewis. 

“Did they get the man out?" she asked. 
He said: “No. Not yet." The purser 
added: “He was Mr. McPhail’s brother. 
Will McPhail." 

To be Continued 
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DEEP WATERS 

In which a lady in distress catches the wrong boat and 
a man in torment makes an astonishing discovery 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The story: In Boston, Robin Dale, a stirl artist, meets 
Will McPhail, an irresponsible student from Montreal who 
says he intends to marry her in two years but meanwhile is 
going, to a temporary job inQuebec, where lives his older brother 
Angus, a thrifty Scotsman who dislikes women. 

Sketching in Gaspd a few weeks later, Robin decides to visit 
Will at a new pulpwood town on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
called Moose Bay. En route she meets a man named Jenkins 
who says he's going to Labrador in his own boat and would 
appreciate company. A n embarrassing situation is relieved by a 
Government fish-hatchery man whom she ultimately realizes is 
Will McPhail's dour brother, Angus. Angus owns a boat, 
too, and he tells Robin that he means to stop at Moose Bay for 
his brother Will, who will join him on a cruise. Robin 
thereupon decides ml to visit Will because her visit would deter 
him from joining Angus. 

While her steamer is tied up at Moose Bay, Robin joins 
other passengers in taking a swim off the deck. A crane, working 
on the dock , suddenly falls into the water. Robin is told that 
the cranesman is drowned, and then she is horrified by the 
words: “He teas Angus McPhail's brother Will MePhail." 

W HEN Angus McPhail stepped off the White 
Queen, he expected his brother Will to greet him. 
Will was not in sight; hut Pat Donohoe was here. 
Pat was as ugly a man as you could meet in a 
nightmare, with red hair that stuck up in some places like 
sprouting grass; with a red face and a battered nose which 
suggested that it had met strange fists in its time and might 
again; with one ear half the size of the other; with a great 
scar on his upper lip a horse had kicked him there so 
that his mouth would not quite close. But he had a 
twinkling blue eye which made you forget the rest of his 
battered countenance; and he caught McPhail’s hand and 
squeezed it to a pulp, and he took McPhail’s heaviest bag 
and heaved it into an automobile which stood with the 
engine running, and he said: 

“Get in yourself, sorr. Here we go.” 

“Where’s Will?” 

“Waiting for you. be sure.” 

So Angus got in. and the car picked its way through 
scattered grouj>s of men. and j)ast piles of freight, and 
around switching engines, and then s|>eeded up for the 
half-mile run along the dock to the shore. There the rough 
new road slowed them down; they bounced and grunted; 
and Angus thought Pat was driving faster than he needed 
to. But he did not complain. He wanted to see Will. Once 
he asked: 

“Why didn’t Will meet me? All right, is he?” 

“Sure. sorr. he’s fine. Busy, most like.” 

“What’s he doing now?" 

Pat chuckled. “Whatever they put him to. this thing 
and that. He'll make a hand, that lad.” 

Angus nodded, pleased and happy. He said: “1 see 
they’re unloading the rollers?” 

“Aye.” Pat dolefully agreed. "That means the end of 
th** job's in sight. 1 hate to see the rollers come. Another 
eighteen months and we ll lx? moving on somewheres else 
again.” Pat would be engineer and navigator on this trip 
which Angus and Will meant to take; but he was a con¬ 
struction man by habit and by long love. “Here’s the 
bunkhouse, sorr. Like as not we'll find him here.” 

But Will McPhail was not there. Angus, after one glance 
inside, said so; and Pat walked in and said in seeming 
surprise: 

“Sure he is not. at that. I made sure he would be. We’ll 
wait. sorr. He’ll be coming in any minute now.” 

But if Will was not here, other men were; and one of 
them volunteered information. “McPhail? He was out on 
the pier half an hour ago, running the traveller.” 

Pat scowled at this man and muttered something and 
started toward him; and the man backed hastily away. 
But Angus did not notice. He was already at the door. 


calling to Pat to come along, wondering how he had failed 
to see Will in the crane’s cab when they landed, wondering 
why Will had not hailed him. “He knew I’d be on the 
White Queen," he told Pat Donohoe. “1 don’t understand 
it.” 

Pat said stoutly: “Sure, sorr, that lad when he’s at a job 
forgets everything else but. He’s a hand to work, he is.” 

Angus chuckled, full of an almost boyish eagerness. 
“Step on it. Pat!” he cried. "Man, you drove fast enough 
coming ashore. You’re crawling now.” 

"The road’s bad if you go slow, and worse if you hurry.” 
Pat argued. “And the car’s had a hard life.” But on the 
smoother going on the pier itself, they made better speed. 
As they approached the travelling crane. Angus saw a 
circle of men watching its operations; and when Pat 
braked to a stop, the men laughed at something. Will, in 
the crane’s small cramped cab, was in the act of lifting one 
of those heavy crates, to swing it out over the edge of the 
dock and lower it into the barge below him. Angus saw 
this. so. though he jumped out of the car and came 
around in front of it. he did not speak. When a crane is 
handling a heavy load, it is as well not to distract the 
operator. 

T>UT AT the critical instant, something else distracted 
U Will. As he started to swing the heavy load out over 
the water, there was a sudden movement among the men 
watching him, and someone whistled admiringly and 
pointed across the dock, and everyone turned to look in 
that direction. Angus saw Will look that way, and saw 
his brother’s eyes widen in a quick excitement, and then 
Will called: 

“Oh. baby! Wait for papa!” 

Someone laughed, and Angus himself instinctively 
turned to see what they were watching. The Whi,e Queen 
was berthed just opposite, and a girl in not much of a 
bathing suit, slender and beautiful, had just stepj>ed up 
on the bulwarks in the bow-. Angus recognized her as 
that Miss Dale; and then she dived. 

While her slim body was still in the air. he heard a 
startled shout behind him. He w’hirled around and saw 
the crane, with Will in the high cramped cab. toppling 
away from him toward the water. It leaned far out. 
poised precariously for a moment in a terrible balance— 
and then leaned farther, faster. It fell. Will had no chance 
to jump. There was a hideous crash when the crane 
struck the barge below, and a great crown of water rose 
and broke into white spray and fell back again. 

Angus, when he saw’ what was happening, had reached 
out instinctively, as though his puny strength might catch 
the crane and pull it back to an even keel again. Falling, 
it seemed to pull him after it. He scrambled across the 
car between, reached the stringpiece in time to see the 
barge and the crane, locked together, just sinking into 
the water by the dock. He jumi>ed off the dexk into the 
w-ater. not thinking, acting by instinct. Will was in the 
cab of the crane, down there in the water, sinking. 
Angus was not much of a swimmer, not much of a diver. 
Yet not till by his own frantic, futile efforts he was 
dangerously exhausted did he let them lift him into one 
of the boats that came to crowd around the sjx>t. He 
climbed weakly up the ladder to the dock level, and he 
thought remotely: 

"Will didn’t even see me! I didn't even have a chance 
to speak to him!” 

nPHEN Pat Donohoe was helping him into the car. 

driving away toward shore. Angus sat taut and still, 
and his chest heaved with fatigue, and Pat drove like 
mad. I le gave the car a cruel lx*ating till they came to the 
small first-aid station and hospital. He jammed down the 
brakes, jumped to the ground, came around to open the 
door and help Angus out. 

“Come in. sorr!" he cried in a voice tender as a wo¬ 
man’s. “Let the doc* fix you up.” 


Angus seemed to rouse. “I’m all right. Don’t be a fool!” 
He said slowly: “Pat. Will’s dead.” 

“Aye. But they’ll get him out in no time, sorr.” 

“He didn’t see me. He was just starting to swing the 
load out over the barge.” 

“He was that! It’d be too heavy for the crane, like as 
not. Sure and they’re working everything here double 
burden, sorr. The big crane out at dock’s end. it’s rated 
no more than forty-odd tons, but they lifted ninety with it 
the other day. Aye, it’s been hurry, hurry, hurry, all the 
time; and never any waiting to make sure, and men dying 
for the sake of hurry. A shame it is.” 

Angus said, thinking aloud: “He must have swung it 
too far out. sw’ung it too fast, started it swinging like a 
pendulum till it pulled the crane off balance.” 

“Too heavy it w-as. to be sure.” 

“No heavier than the other loads he’d been handling.” 
Angus reached his cold conclusion. “If Will hadn’t looked 
away at the wrong time he’d be alive. He saw that girl 



His eyes were cold and furious with rage. 
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diving off the While Queen. He looked at her and forgot to 
stop the swing." 

Pat said apologetically: “I was looking at her myself, 
sorr. Who would not? She was a sight to see for any man. 
Ye’ll not blame him for it. sure.” 

"Blame him?” Angus choked with a hard rage. "No, 

I don’t blame him 1 But Pat that girl killed Will!” 

"Her, sorr?” Pat protested. “Sure she just went for 
a swim. Can a girl be helping it if men are made so they’re 
bound to look at her?” Angus looked at him; and Pat 
winced, but he stood his ground. “Easy. Mr. McPhail!” he 
urged. “Easy, poor man! Will’s dead, rest him; but hating 
her for it will no more than fester in yourself, sorr. and 
never bring the lad back again.” 

Angus said without expression: “Curse her shameless 
soul!’’ 

"Easy!” the big man pleaded. “Rest you, Mr. McPhail. 
If ye keep it an open sore, sure the hurt in you will never 
heal.” 

Angus McPhail looked all around; he seemed to seek to 
anchor himself to reality again. He said: “Pat, where’s 
your gear? I want some of it.” 

"Sorr?” 

“I’m going into the woods.” 

“Sure and a good notion that is. at that. I’ll go with 
you. We’ll walk off the black woe. t’gether.” 

“I’m going alone.” 

Pat put the car in motion. “Eh. but you’ll need company 
at the first, be sure.” 

"I’ll be gone two days.” Angus spoke curtly. “Tell them 
to have Will’s -funeral Monday afternoon. I’ll be back 
in time.” He added briefly: “And Pat have the boat 
ready to start Monday night. We’ll go. just the same.” 

Pat pulled up before the bunkhouse where he lodged; 
yet he urged again: “Sure. Mr. McPhail. Romeo could do 
all that’s needful to the boat. No need for me to stay. I 
can go along with you as well as not.” 

Angus gripped his arm so tight that Pat almost cried 
out at the pain. "I’ll go alone. Pat.” he said. “So be still.” 

Half an hour later Angus McPhail threw the raw new 
town behind him. tramping strongly away into the trackless 
forest. There were trails and work roads, but he ignored 
them. He plunged blindly straight ahead, bulling through 


underbrush, scrambling up bluffs or sliding down them, 
wading thigh-deep through swamps. He had in mind no 
destination. He sought only complete physical exhaustion. 
He walked till it was full dark; and he was drenched with 
his own exertions before at last he stopped, and absently 
built a fire and boiled the kettle. 

But the cold rage in him was unwearied still. That girl 
had killed his brother. His fists tightened into hard knots. 
He stared at them. He said in a sort of wonder at himself: 

“Why. if 1 saw her now, I'd rip her throat out with 
my hands.” 

YY 7T1EN the purser told her that the crane, toppling 
* V overside, had carried Will McPhail to his death. 
Robin’s reaction was not emotional. It was physical. She 
seemed to be stiff in the grip of an icy cold; and she knew 
remotely that her lips felt dry and hard, and that her 
cheeks crawled as though small live things were burrowing 
in them. She was conscious of every physical part of her; 
conscious of the business of life going on in all her veins 
and arteries, in her nerves and sinews. She was conscious 
of her complete aliveness; she felt, as an actual tangible 
experience, blood rushing into the small vessels in her 
eyeballs. Her fingers prickled as though they were asleep. 
The muscles in her legs twitched and contracted into 
knots. She thought. Why, I must be like a man in the 
electric chair. I feel as if a current were gripping me all 
over. Mr. Lewis was saying something which did not 
matter; something which, for the beating of a pulse in her 
ears, she could not even hear. She knew that her lips 
were moving, and wondered what she was saying, and she 
thought. 1 must get out of sight. I must hide from j>eople. 
I must go somewhere quickly. I’m going to do something 
terrible. 

Her hands brushed the walls of the companion, and she 
knew she was going toward her cabin, groping her way like 
a blind person, recognizing by instinct the narrow door, 
opening it. shutting it behind her. She looked at herself in 
the mirror; at this strange j)erson who was at the same time 
so familiar. That was her face in the mirror. It seemed 
unchanged. She had seen it a dozen times a day for twenty 
years: she could not discover in it now any new line, any 
new mark or cut or bruise. She wanted to cower and cover 


It was then that Angus McPhail 
came fully into her thoughts. The 
salmon jxx>1 and Angus McPhail. The 
hotel at Madeleine and Angus 
McPhail. Quai Rimouski and Angus 
and his battered old hat. and his 
battered old heart and the grey 
shadow of an old pain in his eyes. 

Angus McPhail loved Will too. 
Robin wondered why she did not 
begin to cry when she thought of 
Angus, and then she remembered 
that Angus would not weep. There 
were no soft tears in such a man. He 
was hardened and tempered to grief. 
He was a little boy running up and 
down the shores lrnking into dead 
faces, into the pale faces of the 
drowned, finding at last his mother’s 
face among them. 1 le was a young 
man in love, looking happily forward 
to his wedding, till on the eve of their 
marriage the lovely woman who 
would have lx*en his bride revealed 
herself as treacherous and damned. 
He was a grey man with quiet eyes 
who loved his brother more than all 
the world, in that deep way which can 
only come from long devotion and 
long service. But now Will was dead, 
and Angus was alone, robbed of 
everything. Thrice he had loved. 
Three times the one beloved had been 
hideously torn away. 

Robin forgot herself, forgot Will 
too. Angus, as soon as he landed from 
the While Queen, had gone ashore. He 
could not have known then that Will 
was on the dock. It was strange that 
Will had not met him; but if there 
was an enigma in this fact, it did not 


her head with her arms as though to avoid flying missiles. 
She felt herself the target for things unseen. 

Will was dead. 

Will McPhail. that gay. laughing, black-haired young 
man with the irresponsible light of lively mischief in his 
eyes, was dead. She remembered how she had seen him 
first, asleep on a park bench, a folded newspaper in his 
hands like a lily in the hands of a corpse. He might have 
caught cold, might have caught pneumonia and died from 
that folly of sleeping out the June night in the oj^en air. But 
of course he had not died. There was too much life in him. 
Why. he could not be dead now. The purser was wrong. 
He must be wrong. Will could not be dead. Not Will 
McPhail. 

She smiled to herself at the purser’s folly in supposing 
that Will could be dead. Out of nowhere, fragments of 
sentences came to her. She must have heard what the 
purser was saying without knowing it; she seemed now to 
be listening to him as he told her what had happened. 

“Will McPhail. yes running the crane, sitting in the 
little high cab, lifting crates off the flat car . . . swung 
one load out too fast, and it pulled the crane off balance 
started to tip . when one of those things starts 
to go. you can’t stop it fell on top of the barge 
smashed the cab, with him inside . crates . machinery 
handle them all right as long as the operator didn’t 
let them start swinging . Angus McPhail’s brother 

It was some time before, as her cloudy thoughts like 
muddied water began to clear, she really remembered 
Angus. He was there in the background for a while, a 
figure with something grey about him. with still eyes that 
were grave and stern. Robin sat down on the narrow bunk; 
she lay down on it. lying on her back, her arm across her 
eyes. Her cabin was very quiet. It was on the side of the 
While Queen away from the dock, so that any sounds of 
activity there came to her remotely. She thought, It’s just 
as well I decided not to stay here, not to see Will, because 
now of course I couldn’t anyway, because he’s dead. 


'T'HEN she remembered that the While Queen would be 
-*■ sailing in a little while. The cruise would go on. and 
she, Robin Dale, would play games with the people aboard. 

chucking little sand bags at holes in a 
board, playing “Going round the 
Mountain." dancing, telling riddles; 
and she would come hack to Rimouski 
in two or three weeks and pick up her 
car there and return home, or jx'rhaps 
to Perce, to make some more sketches. 
Back to IYrce. she decided. The drive 
along the C»asp6 coast was beautiful, 
was worth doing again from the 
opjx)site direction. Her stunned 
thoughts drifted back along that road, 
trying to fix U|x>n scenes here and 
there, trying to find some anchorage 
in the chaos that was now her world. 


Pot Donohoe awkwardly lifted her, "Let him go, ma'am! Let the poor man go! 
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matter now. The important thine; was that Angus had gone 
directly ashore, so he could not have seen the tragedy. 
Perhaps he did not know, even now, that Will was dead. 
But someone, soon, would tell him. 

She wished to go to him. to share this grief with him, 
to weep with him for Will, who had been all the world 
to Angus as he had been to her. She wanted to find Angus 
and somehow to comfort that grey, quiet, grief-scarred 
man. If she told him she too had loved Will, he would be 
willing to listen; he would understand. 

She packed her bag. tied her damp bathing suit to the 
straps of the packsack so it would not wet her other 
things, and found the purser to tell him her change of plan. 
“I’ve decided to stop off here, after all." she said. 

Mr. Lewis was sorry. “We’ll miss you, Miss Dale." 
Then he looked at her more intently, as if he saw something 
strange in her eyes. “You're all right, are you?" he asked. 

She managed to smile. She had no intention of telling 
her secret to the world. No one except Angus need know 
that she had loved Will McPhail. “Perfectly," she said. 
“But I think I 11 stay here long enough to see the place. 
They say the hotel is good." 

He offered to find a car to take her to town; and they 
went up the gangplank together, he carrying her bags. 
Across the dock, workmen were already at the task of 
rigging gear to lift the crane out of the water; and a hundred 
curious men watched the work. She wondered whether 
they had yet recovered Will’s body. The purser found a 
car; and he was putting her bags in it before she saw- that 
Mr. Jenkins was driving. Mr. Jenkins said, in a pleased 
tone: 

“Decided to stay, have you? Say, you change your 
mind, don’t you? You’re right, though! It’s a great place. 
I’ll take you to the hotel." 

M R. LEWIS helped her into the car. She thanked him, 
and Mr. Jenkins started toward shore. She looked 
straight ahead, not as a defense against him but because 
she did not want to see what the workmen were doing; but 
almost at once he pulled over to the side of the dock and 
stopped and pointed. “That’s my boat down there.” She 
saw a grey motor cruiser, long and low with a high deck 
forward, moored beside the dock. “Care to go aboard 
her?” he asked. “She’s comfortable, neat as a pin." 

“She looks like one of those what do you call them? — 
they built them during the War?" 

“Sub-chaser?" He laughed. "She can run rings around 
one of them. Come aboard and have a look." 

“I’m rather anxious to get settled Do you mind?" 

“I have to stop a minute, myself. You’d better come 
see what she’s like." 

“I’ll wait here." 

So Mr. Jenkins dropped down to the deck of the cruiser 
and disappeared into her cabin. A man came purposefully 
across the dock to look down at the boat, and then at 
Robin; and Robin closed her eyes and was very tired. 
When Mr. Jenkins got in beside her again, and she opened 
her eyes, the man had disappeared. 

"We’re pulling out Monday." Mr. Jenkins told her, 
driving on. “Say, I’m glad you’re staying. I’ll show you 
the town tonight. You’ll get a kick out of it." They were 
approaching the landward end of the dock. ‘Tough about 
young McPhail. The kid got fancy w ith that crane and it 
killed him. You can’t monkey with those babies." The 
car jolted over the rough road, and suddenly he used the 
brakes and stopped and spoke to a man walking toward the 
dock. The man was dressed like a workman, but he looked 
at Robin in a way she felt. He said to Mr. Jenkins: “I was 
looking for you.” 

Mr. Jenkins asked the man a curious question. He asked: 
"Got the tickets?” 

The man grinned faintly, and looked at Robin again. 
“All collected, yeah.” he said. 

Mr. Jenkins nodded. "Then we’ll let ’em in tomorrow." 
He added: "I’ll be taking a walk tonight. I might see 
you." 

"Okay," the man assented. “I’ll be around." 

Mr. Jenkins drove on Robin asked: "What tickets?" 
He looked at her quickly, then grinned. "Tickets? Oh. 
that was just a gag! He’s a friend of mine." Robin thought 
indifferently that this was pretty obvious. 

The road, with a railway along one side to carry freight 
from the pier head to the town, rounded a rocky point 
where the whole face of the precipice had been blasted 
away to let it pass. Robin began to be interested, to ask 
questions. Wherever a trickle of water came down the 
steep slopes, there were signs w arning passers not to drink 
the water; and she spoke of them. He nodded. “That’s 
all bog water." he explained. “It’ll make you sick. They 
cut a tunnel six feet square through that mountain up 
there and they bring water down from Bear Lake now." 
They approached the first buildings; and he pointed to one. 
“There’s the police station. Five cops. They’ll stay indoors 
and have a poker game tonight." 

“Why?" 

“Saturday night. Three thousand men out for a good 
time can use up five cops pretty quick." 

"Oh! W'hat do they do for a good time? Movies?" 


He laughed. "Liquor up, mostly. No women here. 
Drink, and gamble and fight.” 

She remembered a passage in Will’s letter which had 
puzzled her. “What’s ‘alky?’ Alcohol?" 

"Sure.” 

“They drink that?" 

"Yes." 

"Heavens to Betsy! Where do they get it?” 

Mr. Jenkins seemed amused. “Sister, when three 
thousand men with their pockets full of payroll want to buy 
a drink, somebody will sell it to them." He added: “They 
mix alky with water till they can swallow it without setting 
themselves on fire." 

"But why don’t they drink whisky, or beer, or some¬ 
thing?" 

"Can’t get it. Alky means smaller bulk, so it’s easier to 
run it in. and the men get quicker action when they drink 
it. Here’s the mill. They set up the machinery first and 
then built the mill around it. Here’s the warehouse where 
they’ll store the paper. Y'ou could play football in it. It’s 
big enough." 

“Imagine enough paper to fill it! Where will it all come 
from?" 

“They’ve a tract of spruce here two hundred miles 
square. It’ll take fifty years to cut it, and by that time a 
fifth of it will be big enough to cut again." He spoke as 
of a personal achievement. “This is big business, sister. 
They’ve spent a million dollars a month here now for over a 
year; building churches, freezing plants, schools, houses. 
There’s the bank." The car bounced and groaned over 
bumps in the raw mud of the road, weaving among tractors 
and workmen and scrapers and teams, to turn at last into a 
gravelled drive before the hotel. "Here you are, sister. I’ll 
carry your bags." 

She followed him indoors. At the desk Mr. Jenkins said 
to the clerk: “Give her a good room. Dave. That corner 
room, second floor, is empty, isn’t it?" He winked, but 
Robin was registering, did not see him. The clerk named 
Dave looked admiringly at her bowed head and pursed his 
lips in a soundless whistle. He called a boy. and Robin 
turned to thank Mr. Jenkins; but he went with her toward 
the stairs, the boy with her bag and packsack preceding 
them. At her room, she thought for an alarmed moment 



"Where are we?" she cried. 
"Three hours out of Moose 
Bay toward Labrador." 


that Mr. Jenkins was coming in; but he put a key into a 
door opposite hers. 

"I’m just across the hall." he said. “If you get lonesome, 
sing out. Want to take a walk before dinner?” 

"I think not." 

“I’ll see you at dinner, then." 

S HE LOCKED her door and told herself that he was just 
friendly. She heard a steamer whistle, and went to her 
window and saw the While Queen departing, and that 
made her feel lost and alone, and she lay down, and for a 
while she cried, lying on her face across the bed. She cried, 
very quietly, for a long time. 

Then she began to think about Angus McPhail. It was 
to find him and try to comfort him that she had come 
ashore. He would undoubtedly be staying at the hotel, so 
after a while she went down to the office to enquire for him. 
The clerk named Dave looked at her in a way which faintly 
she resented. It was as though he knew' something about 
her; something at once interesting and discreditable. She 
lifted her head a little, defensively. 

“Is Mr. Angus McPhail staying here?” she asked 
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‘Mr. McPhail?" He seemed surprised, as though his 
preconceptions were somehow shaken. He repeated 
stupidly: “Mr. McPhail, the fisheries man? Why—no. 
ma’am.” 

“Oh! But where would he be likely to be?" 

"I don’t know. He has stayed here, before." 

She thought Angus might be with Will; and she asked 
steadily enough whether Will’s body had been recovered. 
The clerk did not know. “If it has. it’d be at the mortuary," 
he suggested. He asked: "Did you know* him?" 

"I knew his brother, on the White Queen.” She hesitated. 
“I wonder if you could find out for me where Mr. McPhail is 
staying?" 

“This is the only place he could stay. He wouldn’t go to 
Freel’s. Maybe he’ll show' up here later." 

This clerk named Dave, she decided, was a little stupid. 
She asked: “How soon are you serving dinner?" 

“Ready now." he said. Then he asked: "Want to wait 
for Mr. Jenkins?" 

“Oh, no!" Why should she resent that question? It was 
natural enough, since she and Mr. Jenkins had arrived 
together; but the clerk’s tone annoyed her. She went into 
the dining room; but before she could order, Mr. Jenkins 
appeared and without invitation sat down at her table. 

"Well, everything all right?" he asked. 

She hesitated. “I want to see Mr. McPhail. The one who 
w as on the While Queen. Do you know him?" 

“Met him today. I’ll find him for you. He might be on 
his boat. It’s tied up, out by mine. We’ll take a look after 
dinner." 

She could discover no good reason for refusing his insist¬ 
ent helpfulness; and—she needed help. After dinner, 
the clear twilight soft and beautiful, the sunset’s afterglow 
bright across the water below them, she and Mr. Jenkins 
began their search. They went in the car, and Robin was a 
little startled to see so many men everywhere, milling to 
and fro, shouting now- and then for no apparent reason, 
staring at her in the dusk. Angus McPhail proved hard to 
find. They enquired first at the barber shop. Mr. Jenkins 
went in w'hile Robin stayed in the car. A queue of men was 
w’aiting to be barbered; others, slick and shaven, at 
intervals emerged; and Robin felt the impact of many 
eyes. Their voices rose as though they wished her to hear; 
she thought with a faint amusement they w'ere like small 
boys showing off when a new girl comes to school. Mr. 
Jenkins returned. 

"Freel hasn’t seen him." he said. “We’ll try the bunk- 
house." While he was inside, a fight started not far off, 
and men raced to form a shouting circle around the 
combatants. Mr. Jenkins, returning, had news at last. 
“They say he went for a walk,” he reported. He looked 
toward the yelling crowd. "Want to see that fight? It will 
beat anything you ever saw in the ring." 

She shook her head. “I’m really awfully anxious to find 
Mr. McPhail." 

"W'e’ll catch him at his boat when he comes to bed." 

“Mightn’t he be there now, please?" 

“Well, it’s easy to find out." They drove out the long 
dock. Under floodlights, men were busy at the spot where 
the barge and crane had sunk. Mr. Jenkins went down a 
ladder nailed against piles to the deck of v. hat he said was 
McPhail s boat; but the cabin scuttle was padlocked, and 
he climbed the ladder again. 

“Nobody home.” he reported. “But he’ll be along. See 
here, if you don’t want to mix with that crowd of drunks 
in town, let’s wait on my boat till he comes." 

“Do you think he’ll come here?” 

"He’s bound to. Either here or the hotel." 

“We might find him quicker, if we—kept hunting, 
mightn’t we?" 

A GROUP of men, singing as they came out along the 
dock from town, approached and saw Robin. Mr. 
Jenkins was on the other side of the car. hidden from them. 
They stopped beside the car and pressed near, and one of 
them demanded cheerfully of his companions: "Say, do 
you see what I see?” He spoke to Robin. “Kid, you’ve 
come to the right place. You’re going to have lots of 
friends here." 

Mr. Jenkins moved around in front of the car so that the 
headlights struck him fair. He said to this man “Do I 
know you, buddy?" 

His tone was quiet enough, but the man stared at him 
and mumbled sudden apologies; and he and his companions 
went hurriedly away. Robin said in some surprise: “Why, 
they were afraid of you!" 

“I told you I’d take care of you," said Mr. Jenkins. 
“You’re pretty enough to start a riot, you know. But you 
don’t want to do that. We’ll keep you out of sight. Come 
aboard my boat while we wait for him." 

In the end she consented. His boat proved to be almost 
luxurious. He began to talk about the trip toward Labrador 
upon which he was about to start; said it was a pity she 
could not go along. “Ymi’d be mightily interested, and 
you’d see a lot to paint, up that way.” 

“I’m sure I would." 

“I wish there was some way we could manage it." He 
seemed to have a sudden inspiration. “See here, Marm 
Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 28 
and invested his fortune in a vineyard. It 
proved a bad investment, the price of 
grapes slumped to almost nothing, and his 
fortune began to dwindle alarmingly. It 
was then he remembered the insurance 
policy. 

In the fullness of time the head office of 
the insurance company in Toronto re¬ 
ceived a claim for $200 a month total 
disability—the hopeless state of the 
applicant’s health being duly attested by a 
platoon of Greek doctors. The company 
began to pay, but as a matter of routine the 
case was referred to the Retail Credit 
Company. 

A representative of the Retail Credit 
Company in Salonika received a cable, and 
started forthwith on a visit to the insured. 
Me travelled by train and mule, and came 
at last to the vineyard, where he was 


Deep 

- Continued from page 

Freel has been after me for a year, wanting 
to go up there. I go once a month, selling 
my line. She’s Dad Freel’s wife, sixty-odd. 
a good sport. Suppose she came along? 
You and she could have the cabin here to 
yourselves. There’s room for me forward.” 
lie said he was leaving Monday night. 
“You don’t have to decide now,” he 
added before she could speak. “We’ll see 
Mrs. Freel tomorrow and talk it over, and 
i if you like her, you might decide to come.” 

“There’s no harm in talking it over,” 
she admitted, smiling a little. “But I’m 
afraid I can’t take the time. Who is Mrs. 
Freel?” 

“Dad Freel’s the barber,” he told her. 
and laughed. “Quite a character. Bald 
as an egg, tough as rawhide, kindhearted 
! as a cow. Mrs. Freel Marm Freel, they 
call her—is twice his size; big enough to 
lick any man in camp. Dad and Marm 
follow these jobs around. Everyone 
! knows them.” 

"Do you suppose Mr. McPhail has 
! come?” 

They climbed to the dock level again; 
and she stayed by the car while he des¬ 
cended and went aboard McPhail’s boat. 
The companion scuttle was open now; and 
Mr. Jenkins called, got no answer, looked 
up at her, and then descended into the 
cabin. As he did so, someone spoke at her 
elbow. 

“What’s wanted here?” 

She turned and looked up into the 
ugliest countenance she had ever seen. A 
naked electric bulb on a jxde behind her 
gave light enough so that she saw a 
battered nose, and a mouth with the upper 
j lip pulled up by an old scar into a dreadful 
, snarl. The man was huge, towering over 
her, swaying on his feet; and there was 
black rage in his scowl. 

She said hurriedly: “We want to see 
Mr. McPhail! We’re just trying to find 
him.” 

The affrighting man peered at her. 
“Did ye ever dive off the White Queen's 
bow?” he asked thickly. “Eh, bad cess to 
ye!” He gripped her arm with one hand, 
jerked a thumb over his shoulder toward 
the men busy above the wreck of barge 
and crane. “If it’s Will McPhail ye’re 
wanting to see ye’ll not want to see him. 
The diver’s just got him loose yonder. 
They’ll be bringing him up now.” 

Mr. Jenkins appeared beside them; he 
spoke quietly. “Hello, Pat.” 

The big man turned. “Eh. Mr. Jenkins.” 
He touched his forelock; but Robin saw 
i that it was with respect, not fear. 

“Where’s McPhail?” Mr. Jenkins asked. 

“Yon?” 

“No, his brother." 

There was a wail of woe in the big man’s 
| tone. "Eh. the poor man has gone to 
walk the black hurt out of him.” 

"Back tonight?” 

“Back Monday noon." he said. 
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greeted by the proprietor—a genial, 
husky rogue engaged in carrying 200- 
pound baskets of grapes on his back to the 
wine press. 

The investigator, with commendable 
tact, acted the part of a tourist and spent 
a pleasant afternoon taking movies- 
much to the delight of his host. Mine 
host’s delight turned slightly sour, how¬ 
ever, when the next mail from Canada 
arrived for his short appearance in the 
movies cost him exactly $200 a month for 
life. 

There is no doubt that careful selection 
of risks has cut the cost of insurance to the 
public- just as the investigation of credit 
risks has saved the honest man from 
paying the bills of the fraudulent. Although 
most of us will feel a certain regret at the 
passing of our private lives, we, the public, 
are the ones who gain. 


Waters 

20—Starts on page 18 - 

Mr. Jenkins looked at Robin. “Miss 
Dale here wanted to see him.” 

The ugly man looked down at Robin 
again; and he shook his head. “Let her 
not,” he said grimly. “Let her keep herself 
hid from the eye of him. Let her keep 
herself away.” 

He turned and stalked off along the 
pier; and Robin watched him, strangely 
shaken. There was something mystic 
and uncanny about the man; an enigma in 
his tones, and an eerie wail of grief when 
he spoke of Angus McPhail. Mr. Jenkins, 
beside her, said; 

“Well, we’re wasting time, then.” 

“Who is that man?” 

“Pat Donohoe. He’s McPhail’s boat¬ 
man.” He said: “I suppose McPhail will 
be back for the funeral.” 

“Oh!” He meant Will’s funeral! Will 
was dead, and they were going to bury 
him. She had not realized death till she 
heard that word. She was suddenly very 
tired. When she suggested returning to 
the hotel, Mr. Jenkins, after some good- 
natured protest, agreed. 

T)OBIN slept fitfully; and she woke to 
^ find that rain had followed the starlit 
night. Outside her windows the world 
was grey with it. She thought of Angus 
McPhail somewhere in the forest alone, 
drenched by this pitiless downpour. She 
saw him again as a little boy, running to 
and fro, peering into dead faces ... A 
great compassion fftr him filled her. He 
must be wet. Probably he had no shelter. 
He might fall ill, or suffer some injury, and 
lie helpless till this pelting rain whipped 
all warmth and life out of him. 

She slept and waked and slept again. At 
noon she rang for coffee and toast. She 
wondered a little why Mr. Jenkins did not 
come to take her to see Mrs. Freel; but she 
was glad he did not. Slowly, during the 
long afternoon, she emerged from the 
protective numbness which had followed 
the first shock of Will’s death, so that she 
could feel the keen ache of pain; and that 
night she did not sleep at all. The rain 
drove against her windows all night long, 
and when dawn came, there was no slack¬ 
ening in the storm. She stared at the 
sluicing panes, and thought. Will would be 
buried today, and she hated this raw new 
wilderness town full of hard men, with 
mud underfoot and rain and gusty wind 
over all. When she dressed and went 
down, the clerk named Dave looked at her 
curiously. 

“Wfien will there be a boat for Rimouski 
or Quebec, or—anywhere?” she asked him. 

He seemed surprised, and for some 
strange reason maliciously pleased. He 
said a cruise boat would touch here some 
time in the afternoon, bound for Quebec. 

“Do you suppose I could get a cabin on 
her?” 

“Yes. I know she’s not full.” 
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Afternoon? Will would be buried this 
afternoon. She could not go till then. 
“What time will she be here?” 

“Can’t tell yet,” he said. “We’ll get 
word later today.” He hesitated. “Mr. 
Jenkins left a message for you. Said he’d 
be back tonight.” 

“Oh!” She had quite forgotten Mr. 
Jenkins. “Thanks. Will you find out for 
me when Mr. McPhail’s funeral will be?” 

He promised to do so. “Tough day for 
it.” he said. She nodded, turned away. 
She would see Angus at the funeral, say to 
him what little there was to say. then 
take the boat and go home, somewhere, 
anywhere away from here. She wondered 
idly where Mr. Jenkins had gone. Where 
could anyone go, from a place like this, so 
remote, isolated from all the pleasant 
world? 

After lunch a man spoke to her in the 
lobby. There was something about him 
remotely familiar. He made conversation 
in a courteous way. without offense; and 
he spoke at last, too casually, of Mr. 
Jenkins. She recognized him then as the 
man who had crossed the dock to look 
down at Mr. Jenkins’ boat, when Mr. 
Jenkins stopped to go aboard her that 
first day. She asked suddenly: 

“Why are you interested in Mr. 
Jenkins?” 

“I?” His tone was too surprised. “You 
and he old friends, are you?” 

A question to answer her question. Too 
many questions. She wondered, with 
complete irrelevance, why Will had not 
met Angus when the White Queen docked. 
Why had Will stayed in the cab of the 
crane and let Angus drive away to shore? 
Why were men afraid of Mr. Jenkins? 
What tickets? Who was it Mr. Jenkins 
allowed to come in? Where was Mr. 
Jenkins today? Too many questions. She 
asked: 

“Don’t you know any answers?” 

Before he could reply, the clerk named 
Dave came to her. “They don’t know 
when the funeral will be.” he reported. 
“Mr. MePhail’s brother hasn’t come back 
yet. They’re waiting for him.” 

She nodded thanks, and suddenly she 
was dreadfully afraid that something had 
happened to Angus. Fear choked her so 
that she could not speak. She fled up the 
stairs to her room. Hours later the clerk 
knocked on her door. “Miss Dale, the 
funeral’s passing right now.” 

She caught up hat and slicker and ran to 
the stairs and down. “The cemetery’s right 
up on the hill.” he told her. “They’re just 
getting there.” He pointed the way; and 
she went out into gusty wind and driving 
rain, and floundered through mud. and 
came to where a little group of people 
stood ankle-deep in miry clay around an 
open grave. 

S HE SAW Angus, his garments wet and 
torn, his old hat more battered than 
ever, his cheeks gaunt, his eyes red and 
sunken. He stood by the grave; and the 
ugly man who had spoken to Robin and 
Mr. Jenkins Saturday night on the pier 
stood at his shoulder. There were a dozen 
men here, and two or three women; but as 
soon as it was over, they began to move 
away, hurrying to the cars to escape from 
the rain. Angus stayed behind; and so did 
Pat Donohoe; and so did Robin. When 
except for Pat and the men filling the grave 
they were alone, she went toward him. 

As she approached, his eyes lifted to 
meet hers. His eyes were bleak as winter. 
They made her cold. She said tremu¬ 
lously: “Mr. McPhail. I want to talk to 
you. I want to tell you . . ” 

He interrupted her. in flat tones. She 
thought his voice was like that of a deaf 
man. “I’ve nothing to say to you. and I 
don’t want to hear anything you can say.” 

She could not believe her ears. She 
protested softly: “But I just want you 
to know how sorry ...” 

He said curtly: “Be off!” 

She cried in a hurt bewilderment: “But 
Mr. McPhail ” 

“Then stay if you like! I’ll go.” 

He turned on the word and strode away. 


Robin was suddenly angry. He needn’t 
act so! She started after him. to tell him 
so. He walked so fast that, trying to over¬ 
take him, calling his name, she had to run; 
and she slipped and floundered in the mud. 
Then suddenly she was blind with tears 
of rage because he was so cruel; and she fell 
absurdly, her hands plunging wrist-deep 
into mire. 

She cried out to him, even then; but he 
did not turn. Pat Donohoe lifted her to her 
feet and with awkward hands scraped mud 
of! her garments, and he said gently: 

“Let him go. ma’am! Let the poor man 
go!” 

Then he himself went after Angus, not 
seeking to overtake him, keeping ten 
paces behind. 

When Robin came back to the hotel, her 
bewildered thoughts were more in order. 
She was no longer angry; but she was 
puzzled now. There had been more than 
indifference in Angus McPhail’s eyes, and 
more than grief. There had been a cold 
and furious rage; and it was a specific rage 
at her! A dozen questions filled her mind. 
Why? What had she done? Did he know 
about her and Will? Had Will written 
him? Had he known all the time, on the 
White Queen? Even so, why did he hate 
her now? 

She stripped off her soaked and muddy 
clothes, and she thought wearily that 
reasons did not matter. Clearly, she could 
do nothing to help him, to ease his hurt. 
She might as well go home. She changed 
into dry clothes, then went down to 
consult the clerk. He said the boat would 
dock at six or half past; would sail at nine. 
It was already after five. She asked: 

“Can you get a car to take me down 
to her?” 

“There aren’t any taxis. Mr. Jenkins 
will take you, won’t he? He’ll be back any 
time now.” 

Mr. Jenkins was nothing; but if he knew 
she was leaving, he might annoy her with 
urgencies to stay. “Oh, no!” she said 
hurriedly. “I’d rather he didn’t know I 
was going.” 

The clerk nodded as though approv¬ 
ingly. “Sorry, I thought you were a friend 
of his. I can drive you down, myself, after 
six o’clock. I’m off then for half an hour.” 

She thanked him. She arranged to 
leave her muddy garments to be cleaned 
and forwarded; then returned to her rtxjm 
to pack. At six she descended; at five 
minutes past, she and the clerk were in his 
car. He said: 

“Steamer’s not in yet; but I have to be 
back at half past, and there’s no one 
around to take you down later.” 

“I can wait on the pier.” she assured 
him. “If Mr. Jenkins asks where I am, 
don’t tell him. will you?” 

“I didn’t think you looked like a friend 
of his,” he said. When they reached the 
end of the pier, the steamer was not yet 
in sight. They sat in the car till he had to 
leave. When she was left alone, Robin 
looked toward where Angus McPhail’s 
motor cruiser and Mr. Jenkins’ boat had 
been tied up two days ago. Mr. Jenkins’ 
boat was gone; but McPhail’s was there. 
She walked that way and saw that the 
cabin scuttle was open, so he must be 
aboard. 

She decided to make one last attempt to 
talk to him; and shaking a little at her 
own temerity she descended the ladder 
and called his name into the cabin. 

B UT NO one answered. She was dis¬ 
appointed; but if he came before the 
cruise boat docked, she might still make 
him listen to her. She decided to wait for 
him; so she climbed up on the dock again 
and brought her bags to the head of the 
ladder that led down to his boat, where 
they would be under her eye. 

A workman passed and said, “Hi, 
babe!” She wished she need not be so 
conspicuous. Then it began to rain again. 
It was silly to stand here and be soaked. 
She climbed down the ladder and took 
shelter in the cabin to wait for Angus 
there. 

She was interested in the compact 
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utility of tiie cramped space in which she 
stood. It was no more than eight feet 
long, and as wide as the boat itself; with a 
built-in desk and seat, a small dining 
table bolted to the floor, a narrow bench, 
lock fasts and drawers and shelves every¬ 
where. In the bulkhead opposite the 
companion there were two doors. One was 
closed; the other, open, led into a narrow 
stateroom with two bunks, one above the 
other. 

She heard an engine murmur and then 
bark more loudly as the reverse gear took 
hold. Another boat was mooring just aft 
of this one. It must be Mr. Jenkins, 
returning; so she kept out of sight. Then 
she heard Mr. Jenkins’ voice on the dock 
above her. He spoke French--which she 
did not understand — and someone 
answered him, and a moment later she 
heard feet coming down the ladder. 

Mr. Jenkins must be coming aboard; 
and she did not wish to see him! She 
stepped into the stateroom and closed the 
door of it behind her. A moment later, 
she heard footsteps in the cabin, and two 
voices; Mr. Jenkins and another man. 
Mr. Jenkins’ tones were sharp and insist¬ 
ent. The other man seemed to argue with 
him. Robin wished she could understand 
French. If they had not talked so fast, she 
might have caught a word now and then. 

She stood in the narrow space between 
the bunks and the fore and aft bulkhead 
which divided the stateroom from the 
compartment where the engine was. She 
was afraid they would open the door and 
find her. Mr. McPhail must surely be 
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here soon. She dared not show herself 
until he came; but she need not stand. 
She sat down cautiously on the lower 
bunk. The upper bunk was so near the 
lower that she could not sit upright 
without bumping her head, so she lay 
down. She was wide awake, listening to 
the voices, wondering what Mr. Jenkins 
and the other man were discussing so 
seriously. 

She was very tired. She had not slept 
at all last night, very little the night 
before; and her eyes burned and ached. 
When she closed them, they were more 
comfortable; so she kept them closed, 
listening to the rapid-fire conversation in 
the cabin, wishing she could understand 
what they were saying. It began not to 
matter . . . 

She was awakened by the opening of the 
cabin door, the sudden flood of light in her 
face. She rolled on her side, scrambling 
out of the bunk, scrambling to her feet, 
blinking and confused. The floor lifted and 
tilted under her. Silhouetted in the cabin 
door stood a man in a battered old hat. It 
was Angus McPhail’s hat. The man was 
Angus McPhail. 

But the engine was running! They were 
going somewhere! The boat pitched under 
her feet, and she almost fell, staggered, 
caught at his coat to save herself. She 
cried: “Heavens to Betsy! What hap¬ 
pened? Where are we?” 

He said in a harsh, grating tone: “Three 
hours out of Moose Bay toward Labrador.” 

To be Continued 


Norman McLarty 

- Continued from page 8 - 


students’ activities centred. A mutual 
respect drew Norman McLarty and 
Dorothy McColl together, and they re¬ 
mained friends after both had graduated. 
Norman McLarty was articled to the 
Toronto law firm of Robinette, Godfrey 
and Phelan. As soon as he had gained 
admittance to the bar he married Dorothy 
McColl, then the young couple went west 
to Medicine Hat. Alberta, where Lawyer 
McLarty hung out his new shingle and 
buckled down to work. 

The McLartys remained in Medicine 
Hat for some years, then returned to 
Ontario, and naturally, to Essex County. 
That was in 1923. Mr. McLarty says he 
deliberately selected Windsor as his home 
town because he felt it was an up-and- 
coming community offering unlimited 
opportunities for a bright young barrister. 
At that time he had no particular inclina¬ 
tion tow-ard public life. His unswerving 
Liberalism resolved itself largely into 
philosophical channels rather than practi¬ 
cal activity. He had been offered a Liberal 
nomination for a Dominion seat in Medi¬ 
cine Hat, but had declined because he felt 
he wasn’t ready for it. Until 1935 he had 
held no public office whatever. “I was too 
busy building my law practice and raising 
a family.” he says. The McLartys have 
two daughters. Barbara, sixteen, in school 
at Barrie. Ont., w r as born in Medicine Hat. 
Sheila, now ten. is a native daughter of 
Windsor. 

As a law partner, the new Postmaster 
General took with him to Windsor. 
Gordon L. Fraser, K.C., a breezy Western¬ 
er equipped with a robust sense of humor, 
and a fondness for elaborate practical 
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jokes which sometimes took weeks to 
develop. Norman McLarty’s natural sense 
of responsibility was an excellent foil for 
his partner's puckish moods, and the legal 
team of McLarty and Fraser has been 
highly successful in Essex. When the 1935 
campaign came along. Norman McLarty 
felt free to accept the Liberal nomination 
in Essex West. He won handily, and for 
the past three sessions has been a faithful 
if inconspicuous attendant at House of 
Commons debates. 

“A Progressive Liberal’’ 

TT IS Parliamentary tradition that a new 
E Member, like a new boy at school, 
should be seen and not heard; or anyway, 
not heard much. Some of Norman Mc¬ 
Larty s friends feel that he has been a bit 
too conscientious about hiding his light 
under a bushel. To a natural modesty was 
added the circumstance of an overwhelm¬ 
ing Liberal majority, which has had a ten¬ 
dency to smother the back-benchers 
entirely. The stage was overfull with 
players. 

This combination has operated to keep 
Norman McLarty pretty much under 
cover, which is probably the reason why 
his appointment came as a surprise to 
those unfamiliar with the man’s personal¬ 
ity and ability. On the other hand, veteran 
political observers say that his unfailing 
courtesy, his genial personality and his 
even temper have been of great value to 
Mr. King in connection with backstage 
party squabbles. To date he has made 
only one speech of consequence in the 
House. At the opening of the 1937 session 
he moved the address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, and did a notably 
neat job of it. The speech, like most of his 
forensic efforts, listened better than it 
reads. 

He has a thespian knack of projecting 
his charm over the footlights, has been far 
more famous as an after-dinner speaker 
than as a House of Commons orator. At 
university, his Greek letter fraternity was 
the internationally powerful Psi Epsilon. 
At annual Psi Epsilon reunions in Canada 
Continued on page 34 
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DEEP WATERS 

In which Robin Dale discovers that a girl stow¬ 
away's life at sea can be terrifyingly exciting 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The story: In Boston, Robin Dale, a girl artist, meets 
Will McPhail, an irresponsible student from Montreal, 
who says he intends to marry her eventually but meanwhile is 
going to a temporary job in Canada, where lives his older 
brother, Angus, a thrifty Scotsman who dislikes women. 

Sketching in Gasp6 a few weeks later, Robin decides to visit 
Will at a new pulpwood town on the St. Lawrence River called 
Moose Bay. En route she meets a man named Jenkins who 
says he’s going to Labrador in his own boat and would 
appreciate company. An embarrassing situation is relieved 
by a Government fish-hatchery man whom she soon realizes is 
Will McPhaiVs dour brother, Angus. Angus also owns a 
boat, and he tells Robin that he means to stop at Moose Bay 
for his brother. Will, who will join him on a cruise. Robin 
thereupon decides not to visit Will because her visit would deter 
him from joining Angus. 

While her steamer is tied up at Moose Bay, Robin joins 
other passengers in taking a swim off the deck. A crane, 
working on the dock, suddenly falls into the water, the cranes- 
man is drowned, and Robin is horrified to learn that he is 
Will McPhail. 

Angus, believing that Robin caused his brother’s death by 
distracting his attention, conceives a bitter enmity for her; 
but when she leaves the boat and stops at the town hotel, 
Mr. Jenkins tries again to ingratiate himself. 

Desiring to allay Angus' bitterness toward her, she goes 
aboard his Iroat to await his return. She hears Jenkins’ voice, 
and because she doesn’t want to meet him, she hides in Angus' 
stateroom. She goes to sleep there, and when she awakens, the 
engine is running. Angus is aboard. She asks him what has 
happened and where they are, and in a harsh tone he replies: 
“Three hours out of Moose Bay toward Labrador.” 

T HREE hours out of Moose Bay toward Labrador! 
The light was in Robin’s eyes, blinding her. Angus 
McPhail was a dark silhouette in the doorway; and 
his dry tones were like the rustle of dead leaves in 
an icy wind. Three hours out of Moose Bay . . She 
wrinkled her brows, peering into his shadowed counten¬ 
ance, trying to understand this incredible thing he said. 
She protested, in a half whisper, “Three hours! But didn't 
you know I was here?” The boat was pitching and tossing. 
She clung to his coat to keep from falling down, till he 
freed himself, drew back. Then she stumbled into the 
cabin, sat down on one of the benches by the narrow table. 
Angus moved aside to let her pass; he stood above her, his 
' legs spread, his head a little bowed; and when he did not 
1 speak she said, still vague with sleep; 

‘Then you'll have to take me back, won’t you? I'm 
sorry to make so much trouble.” 

He was so long in answering that she began to be fully 
awake. When he did speak. lie said in a strange blurred 
voice: "You came aboard. I didn’t ask you. You got 
yourself into this. Get yourself out!” 

His lips were twisting strangely. She asked in a puzzled 
wonder: “Are you trying to frighten me?” 

He echoed in a dry scorn. "Frighten you?” His husky, 
low tone was more alarming than a shout. She remembered, 
now' fully awake, his violence at Will’s grave. It had been 
more than the madness of grief. It had been, definitely, 
anger at her. She lowered her head so that he might not see 
terror in her eyes; and she sat thus, with her face hidden, 
trying to guess some reason for his anger. It was possible 
that Will had told him about their love for one another; 
but even that could not wholly explain his rage now that 
Will was dead. 

Before she could find words, he asked suddenly: “What 
did you want aboard here?” 

She looked up at him. “Why—just to speak to you. 
Just to say—the word people do say to those who are 
grieving.” 

His voice rose a little, dry and harsh as rust. “Couldn’t 
you speak your piece ashore? Why were you so sure you’d 
be welcome in my cabiiv* Why should you think I wanted 
you?” His fists were tight at his sides. “Curse you, if it’s 
men you're after, go forward in the fo’c’s’le! Maybe 
Romeo and Pat will let you share their quarters. I won’t.” 

His very extravagance steadied her. She looked at him 
in quiet appraisal. It was not fair to treat what he said 


as though it were said by a sane man. She asked: “Have 
you eaten anything these three days? Have you slept 
at all?” 

“Hah! There’s a woman for you! Feed the brute. Put 
him to bed. He’ll be in better humor in the morning.” 

“Please!” 

“If you expect me to take you back to Moose Bay— 
you’re due to be disappointed.” 

“Did you know I was aboard before you left there?” 

He said, almost sullenly: “No. Not till half an 
hour ago.” 

She said, as one explains to a child: “I didn’t mean to 
stow away, to—make trouble for you. I was taking the 
cruise boat back to Quebec tonight; but it was late, and I 
hoped to see you, so I waited by your boat for you to come. 
When it began to rain, there was no shelter on the 


dock. I—thought I might as well wait in the cabin.” 

“So you came into my stateroom and made yourself at 
home!” 

“Not quite like that,” she said patiently. “Mr. Jenkins 
came aboard your boat just after I did. He was the man 
on the dock at Quai Rimouski; came down on the White 
Queen with us. I heard him on the dock, and when he 
started dowm the ladder, I hid in the stateroom. He and 
another man came into the cabin and started talking; and 
there was no place to sit in the stateroom, so I lay down. 
Before I knew it, I went to sleep.” 

# 

\>fcPHAIL looked at her with bleak eyes. “Jenkins 
-Lvl. came aboard my boat?” 

“Yes. He’d—been pretty friendly, and I didn’t like 
him, so I hid, and lay down and—slept till just now.” She 
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smiled in faint appeal. “I hadn’t slept much last night. 
I’m afraid.” 

“What time was all this?” 

“It must have been about half-past six.” 

Angus opened a door that led through engine room and 
galley into the forecastle; he left her in the cabin and 
went that way, and she heard the murmur of voices. Then 
he returned and closed the door and said simply: “Romeo 
was here from six o’clock on. He says Jenkins didn’t come 
aboard.” 

She colored faintly; but if Romeo denied having seen 
Jenkins, then Romeo—whoever he might be—lied. She 
wondered why. She asked: 

“Who is Romeo?” 

“Romeo Perrault. My cook.” 

"Did you tell him what I said?” 

“No. They don’t know yet that you’re aboard.” 

“Who is Mr. Jenkins, Mr. McPhail? Do you know 
him?” • 

Angus hesitated before he answered her. “I never met 
him till this trip. He’s a salesman, sells canned goods, dry 
groceries. This North Shore and the Labrador is his 
territory.” She realized that he was sufficiently puzzled 
by what she had told him to forget his anger for a moment. 
She said, holding his attention: 

“Once when I was with him in Moose Bay he asked a 
man whether he had collected the tickets, and the man said 
‘yes,’ and Mr. Jenkins said to let them in. What did that 
mean?” 

His eyes narrowed. “I don’t know.” 

“Why are people afraid of him?” 

W’ithout answering, he moved thoughtfully across the 
cabin, sat down at the desk, took off his battered old hat 
and pressed his hands for a moment against his eyes. She 
saw that he was desperately tired. Somewhere he had 
changed his clothes since Will’s funeral; had ridded himself 


He stood in the doorway, a pistol in 
his hand. "You might as well sit down, 
Mr. McPhail. While I explain." 


of those wet torn garments in which he had returned from 
his two days in the wilderness. He sat down and seemed to 
sag a little; and she said: 

“I’m afraid of him. A little.” She added: “You see, he 
wanted me to go with him down to Labrador, Mr. McPhail. 
With Mrs. Freel as chaperone. And after that, when 
he came aboard here, I didn’t want to see him. so I hid.” 

He nodded in a weary way. “So now you’re on my 
hands. I suppose I’ve got to take you back to Moose Bay. 
If I don’t, they’ll turn out the police, planes, coast guard; 
waste a lot of Government money hunting for you.” 

“I’m not sure I’ll be missed.” she reflected. “I checked 
out of the hotel; so the clerk will think I took the cruise 
boat. But I had no cabin engaged; so the purser didn’t 
expect me, won’t wonder where I am. And I’ve no family 
to begin worrying. You don’t need to take me back. No 
one will ask where I am.” 

He stared at her in a sort of wonder. “Are 
you a fool? To tell me that? Don’t you 
realize that I’ve come as near as that”—he 
snapped his fingers—“to choking the rotten 
life out of you?” 

She waited an instant to be sure of her 
voice, to steady her pounding pulse. She 
opened her hands with a simple gesture of 
surrender. “You’re quite free to do any¬ 
thing you like to me, of course. If your men 
don’t know I’m aboard, you could easily kill 
me and drop me over the stem.” She tried 
to laugh. “But if you’re going to—why?” 

His cheek burned darkly; he made an ironic sound like 
laughter. “I’m not! If I did, someone would find your 
luggage. Where did you leave it?” 

“On the pier at the head of your ladder. Just a bag and 
a packsack.” There was a heap of dunnage against the 
bulkhead; and she looked toward it instinctively and then 
exclaimed: “Oh! There’s my bag! They 
must have loaded it aboard with yours, 
thought it was all yours.” She looked at 
him. “So there’s really no reason you 
shouldn’t do what you like with me, you 
see. Only, I do wish, before you do any¬ 
thing, you’d tell me why you want to?” 

His tone was dry with grief and weariness. 
“Because you killed my brother!” 

ASTONISHMENT made her cold. “I?” 
The man’s face twisted with pain. He 
threw up his hand in a helpless fashion. 
“Yes,” he said in a weary monotone, “curse 
your little soul!” 

She cried: “Don’t! Tell me quickly. Why 
do you say that? What do you mean?” 

“Oh—I suppose it was nothing to you. 
Will was running the crane across the dock 
from the White Queen. You staged a private, 
personal bathing-suit parade on the steam¬ 
er’s bow so three or four hundred men could 
see your pretty little figure. Will saw you. 
Naturally he forgot to watch his job, forgot 
everything but you. While he was -goggling 
at you instead of watching his job—he 
swung the crane too quickly, and the load 
pulled him overboard. You might as well 
have shot him.” 

Color ebbed out of her cheeks, and cold 
flowed through her from her feet up her legs 
and body and down her arms like a flood of 
icy water. Her eyes were very wide. She 
could not speak; for, thinking back, she 
saw instantly that it was true! The crane 
fell while she was under water, or just as she 
came to the surface. Will, seeing her, 
recognizing her, had his attention for a 
moment distracted—and was lost. She had 
killed him. 

It was true; and yet to think it true would 
be unbearable. She pressed her hands over 
her eyes, cried passionately: “Please, no!” 

“Yes,” he said in that flat tone. “I saw 
him. I was right there.” She dropped her 
hands, looking at him again, listening. He 
said monotonously: “I’d rushed off to town 
to find him, as soon as we tied up. At the 
bunkhouse they told me where he was, and I 
came hurrying back. Just as I got there, he 
started to swing a load out over the barge. I 
saw his eyes turn past me to look at some¬ 
thing, and I looked around and saw you just 
as you dived. Then I heard him shout, and I 
turned back toward him and he was going, 
falling. Gone.” 

Her heart was squeezed in a vise of pain. 
She whispered helplessly: “I didn’t mean 
to! I didn’t mean anything. I was just going 
swimming!” 

Angus laughed, but there was no mirth 
in the sound. “I ve spent these two days 
alone in the woods, in the rain, thinking 


what I’d do to you.” His tones were flat, without inflection 
“When I saw you in there, half an hour ago. you weren’t 
two seconds off eternity. Then I decided I’d let you live 
and—make you wish you’d never been born." 

She watched him for a moment, forgetting herself. She 
said quietly: “Let’s grow up. Mr. McPhail.” 

r "PHERE was something like scorn in her tones and his 
* cheek burned red. “I suppose you think you’re safe. 
You think I’m a gentleman. You think I’ll give up my 
cabin to you. defer to you, protect you.” 

“Yes,” she assented. “I’m sorry you’re so hurt and so 
grieving; but after all, you’re an adult. Now, how can you 
get rid of me most easily? You don’t need to take me 
back to Moose Bay, do you? There must be places up 
here, towns, where you can land me.” 

“Fishing villages. Fishermen. Foolish, 
hospitable folk, not wise enough to tie a 
stone around your neck and throw you 
overboard. They’ll take care of you.” 
“Please don’t go on being silly.” 

He considered her for a moment as dis¬ 
passionately as though she were under a 
microscope. “You’re so sure of your charm, 
aren’t you? Of your power to command men, 
to coquet wfith them, make them fall in love 
with you?” 

Robin rose, touched his arm. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. McPhail.” she said. “I 
didn’t mean to—speak lightly; to make a 
joke of this. You must know it isn’t a joke to me—to be 
told I’ve—caused a man to die.” She held her voice steady. 
“I suppose I am a little scared, too. Probably any girl 
w’ould be.” Her throat tightened and she said miserably: 
“I don’t mean to cry. I’m not just—turning on these tears 
to—get around you. Believe me. I’m sorry about your 
brother, more than you know. Maybe you never will know 
how sorry!” 

Her voice broke and she laughed like a sob, and then 
dropped on the bench again, her head in her arms, crying 
hard. It felt good. She cried till after some minutes his 
hand dropped on her shoulder; till he said angrily: "Don’t 
do that! Stop! Stop it! I'll take you back to Moose Bay." 

She did stop, after a moment. She lifted her head and 
wiped her eyes and sat very quietly, thinking. Back to 
Moose Bay? Angus, behind her, seemed to be waiting for 
her assent. 

Robin said slowly: “You can drop me somewhere, 
surely?” She turned toward him; and she thought he 
seemed smaller, as though anger had gone out of him and 
left less of him; he seemed small and weary and sad. 

He said helplessly: “1 suppose so. You take the state¬ 
room. I’ll sleep on the bench here tonight, and I can put 
you ashore at Beaver River tomorrow afternoon. You can 
get a boat there day after tomorrow.” 

“All right. Can I go to bed now? We’re both so tired.” 

He lifted her bags, put them in the stateroom. He came 
out and she looked at him uncertainly. "Thank you.” she 
said. Then she remembered something. "Mr. McPhail. one 
of your men did talk to Mr. Jenkins. I don’t know whether 
it was the one you call Romeo or not; but I heard him. 
They talked French and I don’t understand French; but 
his voice was clear, high, almost feminine." 

He nodded. She saw that she was believed. "I know,” 
he assented, his eyes clouding. “But—why the devil 
should he lie to me about it?” 

“I don’t know, but I didn’t lie about it. Good night, 
Mr. McPhail.” 

When she was half asleep, she remembered a question 
she must ask him; but it could wait till morning. She felt 
drained and empty; felt bruised and sore all over, as 
though his bludgeon words had been actual blows. Her 
own grief for Will was forgotten in her pity for his brother. 
Thinking of Angus, she was suddenly deeply asleep, all 
perplexities forgotten. 

R OBIN had elected to sleep in the upper of the two 
- berths in the cabin, because there was more room 
above it than above the lower berth, so that she need not 
feel cramped and confined. The berth was almost as high 
as her shoulders; and she slept till someone spoke, near her. 
She opened her eyes to look up into the countenance of a 
man she had never seen before, leaning over her, saying 
something, smiling. 

This man had twinkling eyes; and he wore a neat small 
mustache, and he was definitely a handsome fellow with a 
good nose and a fine brown cheek, and hair of a rich wavy 
brown which any girl might have envied. There was a 
scrubbed look about him. and he was fresh shaven and his 
hair was brushed. She saw open admiration in his eyes; 
and she was rather glad that her pyjamas were sufficiently 
substantial so that they might have served as well on the 
beach as in bed. 

Yet she was more amused than resentful. She forgave 
his bold, audacious eye, and she thought suddenly of Will, 
to whom it was so easy to forgive much. Will and this 
man standing beside her bunk with a breakfast tray in his 
hands were deeply alike. Women would always forgive 
them easily. Probably if Will had lived and they had 
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married, she would have spent the rest of her life forgiving 
him his trespasses. The man beside her said something, 
and she said, "What?” And he spoke again, in French, and 
by that time she was sufficiently wide awake to smell the 
strong tea and the crisp toast on his tray. She said, "Oh, 
tliank you.” And then, pleased with herself for remember¬ 
ing, " Merci , m’sieu!” She wondered how to tell him to 
put the tray down somewhere. She preferred not to sit up 
till he was gone. She tried pointing, pointing at the foot of 
her bunk, and groped in her memory and said tentatively, 
“Ce jette Id /” 

He laughed at that. He had excellent teeth. He laughed, 
and chattered something so fast she could get no word 
of it; and she decided " jelte ” was probably the wrong word. 
Jettison meant to throw something overboard, and a jetty 
was something thrown out from shore into the water like a 
pier. “Jette” must be wrong, and he was telling her so. She 
thought if he talked more slowly she might understand, so 
she said: 

"Plus tard, s’il vous plait?” 

But that left him bewildered. He put the tray on the 
foot of her bunk, bowed elaborately, backed out and closed 
the door. She wondered about running water and things. 
Certainly there was nothing of the sort in this small cabin. 
But she was hungry; too hungry to delay breakfast. Was it 
breakfast, or lunch? Her watch, forgotten last night, had 
run down. Through the port she saw that the day was 
overcast, so she could not guess time by the sun. 

But whatever the hour, she was hungry; so she ate first 
and dressed afterward. When she emerged into the cabin, 
it was deserted; but she opened the door that led through 
the engine room into the galley, and the handsome French¬ 
man saw her and came smilingly toward her. She realized 
he must be Romeo -who might be a friend of Mr. Jenkins. 
She asked, carefully: 

"Oil est la . . . ” She could remember no likely word; so 
she made a gesture of washing her hands; and he laughed 
audaciously, and opened the right door and showed her 
how to pump the water, and brought her a towel. She said, 
“Merci, m’sieu,” and his eyes twinkled. She thought she 
and Romeo would get along. 

L ATER, she went up on the afterdeck. It was a sort of 
4 cockpit, not commodious, and it was further cramped 
now by the fact that tins of gasoline were lashed along one 
side, and there were other supplies in boxes and crates, 
piled against the after end of the cabin. A sort of pilothouse 
like a conning tower rose about eighteen inches above the 
cabin roof forward; and she could see the backs of two heads 
through a narrow window that ran across from side to side. 
One of those heads wore a battered old hat which she knew; 
but she was content for a while to be alone. The shore lay 
three or four miles away to port. Far astern, another boat 
was a small grey dot that seemed to be coming toward 
them. She thought they were making ten or fifteen miles 
an hour; and she wondered how far they had come from 
Moose Bay, and wished she knew what time it was, and 
went down to the galley and pointed at her wrist watch 
and asked Romeo loudly above the noise of the engine: 
“Quelle heure esl-U?” 

With a flash of smiling teeth he answered her, at the 
same time pointing to an alarm clock hanging on a nail 
against the forward bulkhead. Twenty minutes past two. 
She calculated swiftly twelve plus two and a half, plus, 
say, five and a half that they must be eighteen hours out 
of Moose Bay. Maybe 200 miles? Romeo was saying some¬ 
thing and pointing. The galley opened into the narrow 
triangular forecastle with two bunks and a litter of stores 
and gear; and a steel ladder led up through an open hatch 
to the deck. She thought Romeo was telling her to go up 
on the bow deck, and she stepped into the forecastle; but 
then she saw that the pilothouse was accessible by a set of 
steel rungs against the bulkhead on the starboard side. She 
looked up into Pat Donohoe’s scarred and battered 
countenance. He was looking down at her between his 
knees, the toes of his boots not six inches from her nose as 
she stood below him. He and Angus were together there, 
and Pat moved his great bulk out of her way to let her 
climb up to join them, then slid past her and down into the 
forecastle to give her room enough. Angus McPhail. at the 
wheel, looked at her with those eyes which so curiously 
always seemed grey though they were really blue, and she 
sat down beside him; said, "Good afternoon.” 

"Sleep all right?” he asked quietly. 

"I didn't know anything till—Romeo, is it—waked me. 
Did you? You seem rested.” 

"Some.” 

She remembered the narrow bench in the cabin that 
must have been his bed, spoke of it. "I’m afraid you were 
uncomfortable.” 

"No, I didn't sleep there. I came into the fo’c’s’le. One 
or the other of the men had the wheel all night, so there 
was an extra bunk. I got up at Salmon River. We tagged a 
dozen or fifteen fish.” 

“Oh! Did we stop. Why didn’t you put me off?” 

"I’ll take you on to Beaver River. We’ll get there late 
tonight or early tomorrow. A steamer stops there to¬ 
morrow night. You’ll be in plenty of time to catch it.” 
She looked at him, thinking he was himself again, 


remote, controlled, quiet and steady as a rock. But she had 
gone to sleep last night with a question in her mind. She 
said: 

“Mr. McPhail—forgive me—may I ask you something?” 
"Of course.” 

"Did—your brother expect you on the White Queen?” 

S OMETHING quickened in his eyes; moved and then 
was still. She thought it was like seeing in the deep 
forest, dimly through intervening underbrush, the move¬ 
ment of a wild animal at a distance, which starts at first 
alarm and then freezes and is invisible. Angus had been 
relaxed, inattentive; but at her question now he was 
suddenly intensely alert. 

"Yes,” he said, after a moment. She guessed that 
this question had occurred to him before, had been for¬ 
gotten till just now. 

"But then,” she urged, "why didn’t he meet you, or 
call to you when you landed, or something? Instead of 
letting you go off to shore?” 

It was some time before Angus answered. When he 
did, he seemed to think aloud, as though anxious to dispose 
of her question and its implications once and for all. 

"I wasn’t sure the White Queen would stop at Rimouski,” 
he said. “I wrote him I’d catch her if I could, but that 
otherwise I might have to come by plane. I said I’d let 
him know; but I forgot to write him again, or wire him or 
anything. So he didn’t know surely I’d be on her.” 

"Oh!” For a while she did not speak, nor did he; but she 
was not satisfied. If Will had known his brother might 
possibly be on the White Queen, why did he not watch her 
passengers come ashore? He could have seen them from 
the cab of the crane! 

Then she remembered Pat Donohoe, and she had a 
dozen questions, instantly. 

"Didn’t your boatman, Mr. Donohoe, know where your 
brother was? He met you at the boat. He knew you were 
coming, Mr. McPhail. He must have known your brother 
was right there on the wharf, mustn’t he?” 

McPhail’s head swung sharply away from her. She 
thought at first he had turned away to avoid her eyes; but 
he said in a soft surprise, “Hullo!” 

She leaned forward to look past him through the small 
side window, to see what had caught his attention. A grey 
motor cruiser like a submarine chaser drew smoothly 
abreast of them, travelling three feet to their two. Robin 



recognized it; and as it hauled ahead of them, she recog¬ 
nized the man on deck, even at this considerable distance, 
as Mr. Jenkins. She said, unnecessarily: 

“Why, it’s Mr. Jenkins!” 

ANGUS did not speak. Mr. Jenkins lifted a hand in 
greeting. He was surely too far away to have seen 
Robin; she was too well hidden behind Mr. McPhail and 
in the shadows of the pilothouse to be seen. Yet Mr. 
Jenkins not only lifted his hand; he raised his hat! 

Angus McPhail looked at her sharply, as though expect¬ 
ing to catch her in the act of returning that salutation. 
“Did he know you were aboard here?” he demanded. 

“1 don’t see how he could.” 

“He may have seen you come aboard last night.” 

"I’m sure he didn’t.” 

Angus stared at the other boat which drew rapidly away 
ahead of them. He leaned sidewise to look down into the 
forecastle. “Pat?” he called. 

"Aye, sorr!” 

“There, are you? Where’s Romeo?” 

"Aft. Will I call him. sorr?” 

“No. no matter. You come take her, Pat.” 

Pat Donohoe climbed into the pilothouse; he went 
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around behind the high seat to McPhail’s other side. 
McPhail asked him a question. Robin had almost forgotten, 
in the surprise of seeing Mr. Jenkins, her own question of a 
moment before; but Angus echoed it now. 

"Pat, how did you know I’d be on the White Queen?” 

"Sure, sorr, Will told me.” 

"Of course, that’s so,” Angus assented disarmingly. 
"So you met me?” 

“I did that.” 

“Did Will tell you he’d meet us at the bunkhouse?” 

"Sure and that one never knew where he’d be from one 
minute t’ the next; they worked him so. He’d be at this 
job and that, faster than a man could wink.” 

“Queer he didn’t see me land?” 

"He’d be paying attention to his job. Eh, he was such a 
hand to work you’ve no idea, sorr. Never another thing 
in the mind of him but the job he was at, ever, to be sure.” 
And the big man whispered: “Poor lamb, poor lad, rest his 
sftul.” Robin realized that Pat Donohoe was not an ugly 
man at all. He was somehow beautiful; something deep 
within him made him seem to shine. 

Angus McPhail said sternly: “Pat, if you ever lied to 
me, I’d break you in nine pieces, big as you are.” 

Pat chuckled. "Sure, sorr. you’d be welcome to. But if I 
ever did. it’d be a lie that had to be told, sorr. Maybe 
about something that was best forgot. Well you know 
that’s true.” 

Robin watched Mr. Jenkins’ boat drawing away, ahead 
of them, and she thought there was sometimes between two 
men a thing no woman could ever understand, strange and 
deep and beautiful. Angus McPhail said now: 

“Pat, you’re a lying Irish blackguard! If a Scotchman 
hadn’t invented the wheelbarrow, you’d never have learned 
to walk on your hind legs.” 

Pat chuckled. “If ’twas a Scotchman did that, it was so 
he could get two men’s work out of one Irishman, be sure, 
sorr. Shall I take her now?” 

Angus nodded. He spoke to Robin. "We’ll go aft.” 

"DOMEO was busy in the galley; and he smiled at her 
as she passed and she at him. In the cabin, Angus 
shut the galley door, and he said: “Pat will not tell the 
truth till he’s ready. No use pressing him. You notice he 
evaded answering.” He sat down wearily. "Will was 
probably drunk,” he decided. “I should have guessed that. 

I can see now that Pat tried to keep us apart till Will had 
time to sober off. The boy was a wild, reckless fool, when 
he’d had a drink or two. I suppose he insisted on handling 
the crane, and someone let him.” 

She thought of Will McPhail asleep on a bench in the 
Public Gardens with a roll of newspaper like a lily in his 
hands; of Will, after champagne, forgetting where he 
lived; of Will on the marrowbones of repentance outside 
her door, with sackcloth and ashes on his back. Will had 
been fun; but he seemed now infinitely remote, as though 
he had never lived. After all, the dead are the lucky ones. 
It is the living who grieve, who must go on living. People 
like Angus here. She said: "Pat loves you, doesn’t he?” 

"Pat? We’ve knocked around together quite a lot.” He 
said reluctantly: “Miss Dale, if Will was drunk, that’s the 
answer. Not anything you did. No drunk man can handle 
a ticklish job like that. I’ve been half-crazy these three 
days. At least I know—well, I’m sorry I blamed you.” 

“It’s all right.” 

"Even if he’d been sober—I suppose it’s never fair to 
blame a woman for being beautiful and wanting to have it 
noticed. You might as well blame a kitten that chases its 
tail.” He looked at her honestly. "I’m sane enough today. 
Talk never mended a broken plate; but—I’m sorry to have 
spoken wrongly to you.” 

"I’m glad you’re sorry, and glad you told me so.” She 
hesitated, then on sudden decision she said: “I think I’ll 
tell you something, Mr. McPhail.” He looked at her and 
she said carefully: “When your brother saw me. he didn’t 
just see a pretty girl in a bathing suit.” Her voice was 
grave. “He recognized me. Mr. McPhail.” 

He stared at her. "You knew Will?” 

She told the truth then, in a dozen sentences. While she 
spoke he watched her keenly, thinking how young she 
was. remembering Will’s words. “Oh, baby, wait for 
papa!” She was wrong, of course. Will had not known her. 
But if she was happier in thinking that he had . . . She 
finished and he asked with a curious gentleness: 

“You came to Moose Bay to see him?” 

"Yes. I meant to surprise him.” 

“I see. But—when I told you about this trip he and I 
had planned, you decided to stay on the White Queen so 
Will and I could have our trip together?” 

There was no need of any answer. She made none. He 
turned toward the after com panion way. "We’re coming in 
to LaLogue River,” he said, in an abstracted tone. “I’ll get 
the gear ready. You might be interested to see how we tag 
the salmon.” 

When they came on deck, it was she who saw the plane, 
flying very high, a mile or two behind them, at times half 
hidden in the lower masses of the clouds. She pointed it 
out to him. 

“It’s a Government ship,” Angus decided, and watched 
Continued on page 41 
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Deep Waters 
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it curiously. “Hullo, look, it’s circling!” 

The plane seemed in fact to hover in one 
place, like a fishhawk watching a llounder 
in the shallows. It circled, it drew figures 
of eight; it loitered in the skies. Yet it 
was overhauling them. By the time they 
drew in toward the shore a mile or two 
short of the river mouth, the plane had 
passed on beyond the river, still flying in 
that strangely dilatory fashion. They 
anchored, and at their signal a fisherman 
on shore put off in his boat and rowed 
toward them. Before he reached the 
cruiser, the sound of the plane’s motor had 
receded as it moved slowly eastward. 

Mr. Jenkins and his boat were already 
out of sight, three or four miles ahead of 
the plane. 

T HAT business of tagging the salmon 
did interest Robin. Having once or 
twice fished with her father, she had 
thought of the men who netted salmon as 
butchers, soulless and depraved, killing 
beautiful fish by the scores. But the man 
who rowed them now did not look the 
villain. His name was Dubois; and he had 
the stocky shoulders and the lean hips 
and the sturdy legs of his breed, with a 
pleasant eye, a firm jaw, an easy slow way 
of speaking. He wore a farmer’s straw hat 
which had been wetted and pushed up to a 
peak, a faded blue shirt scrupulously clean, 
light kersey pants, well-oiled shoes. His 
cheek was a rich brown from sun and 
wind; and his inflection had a peculiar 
drawling charm. 

Robin saw the net first as a line of floats 
running off from the beach, glimpses of the 
top cord showing between the floats. It 
seemed very long; and to her questions 
Dubois said it was in fact 820 feet long, 
twenty-two feet deep. “We’re using a 
seven and five-eighths mesh, right now,” 
he said. “But that goes some by the time 
of year, the size of the run.” 

They ran the net from the shoreward 
end, Dubois leaning out over the bow. his 
sleeves rolled up, towing them along by 
hauling on the net cord hand over hand. 
Some 200 feet from shore, a wing ran at 
right angles to the net. parallel with the 
shore, twenty or thirty feet long. This 
wing doubled back on itself at an acute 
angle; it turned inward again where it 
approached the main net. They found a 
gilled salmon of some eighteen pounds 
caught in this wing and quite dead. Robin 
asked a question; and Angus explained to 
her. 

“The salmon work along the shore.” he 
said. “They strike the main net and try 
to go out around the end of it. They come 
to this wing or to one of the others, and it 
turns them and keeps turning them in a 
sort of circle; till finally they try to get 
through it. and are caught.” 

“What kills them?” 

"Their gills may get torn, or they may 
drown.” 

Dubois, in the bow, said over his shoul¬ 
der: “Here’s a live one for you!” Robin 
stood up to look; and she saw the net 
floats were being tugged to and fro by 
some disturbance in the net below. A 
moment later. Dubois lifted into the 
boat a snarl of net with a fine twenty- 
pounder. vigorously flopping, in it. He 
freed its gills with quick sure fingers. “Not 
hurt at all,” he said. Angus was busy 
beside him. Robin leaning to see over his 
shoulder the quick perforation through 
the small second dorsal fin that looked 
more like a flipper. She saw the tag 
affixed, and a moment later the great 
salmon went overside, was gone in a flash 
of silver into the deeps below the boat. 

She asked: “Won’t he get into the net 
again?” 

Angus said: “Not often. He’ll go sulk 
somewhere for a while.” 

They took from that net a dozen dead 
salmon and three live ones which Angus 


tagged and released. There were eight 
nets alongshore at LaLogue. four to the 
west of the river mouth and four to the 
east of it. spaced a half-mile or so apart. 
Angus and Pat worked them; but after 
the first. Robin stayed aboard with Romeo. 
He was amused at her efforts to talk 
French; and his flattering glances were 
eloquent enough of the satisfaction he 
found in her company. When Angus came 
aboard, after the second net. he said: 

“See here. Romeo’s prancing like a goat! 

I wouldn’t be too friendly with him, Miss 
Dale.” 

“He’s teaching me French,” she ex¬ 
plained. “I can already understand some 
of the things he says, if he talks very 
slowly.” 

Angus said thoughtfully: “I think there 
are a lot of things you don’t understand 
at all.” He added, as though this consid¬ 
eration reassured him: “But we’ll be at 
Beaver River before daylight.” 

W HILE Pat and Angus were working 
the easternmost pair of nets, Robin 
saw a large craft coming toward them 
from the west; and when it drew near she 
called Romeo on deck to see it. She 
thought in some surprise that he seemed 
uneasy at what he saw. The new boat ran 
past them at reduced speed; and an officer 
looked at them for a long time through 
glasses, and she realized this was some 
kind of a Government vessel. There was 
even a gun, in a tarpaulin cover, on the 
foredeck. The cutter slid on toward where 
Angus was busy at the last net; and Robin 
felt a stirring excitement in her. 

“It’s like seeing a policeman.” she 
decided. “When you’re driving and see a 
uniform, you always slow down and feel 
guilty.” 

Then she saw Angus leave the net and 
go alongside the cutter, at anchor to 
receive him. Pat Donohoe returned to 
join her here, and as he climbed aboard, 
Robin s#id quickly: 

“Listen!” 

The plane they had seen a while ago was 
returning. She heard it far away, and after 
a moment they saw its lights, low above 
the water, growing swiftly nearer, the roar 
of its engine loud and louder till the plane 
itself burst out of the purple dusk close by. 
Its pontoons touched; it taxied toward the 
coast-guard boat; they saw it moored 
astern. 

It was dark when Angus returned. A 
boat from the cutter fetched him; and they 
were all aft to meet him. The boat rowed 
away; and Angus looked at them in the 
darkness and spoke briefly, in French. 
Romeo asked a question; Angus answered 
too casually; and Romeo and Pat went 
below. When they were alone, Robin 
asked quietly: 

“What is it? What is happening?” 
“What? Oh. you mean the cutter? Why, 
they’re on patrol all the time.” 

She smiled in the darkness at his evasion, 
did not press the question; but afterward 
when they were under way. she and Angus 
at table together, Romeo in the galley, 
Pat in the pilothouse, she asked without 
warning: 

“Does Mr. Jenkins know they’re watch¬ 
ing him?” 

She saw his eyes turn sharply toward the 
galley where Romeo was busy. Then he 
looked at her again. “Miss Dale.” he said, 
“talk can’t mend a broken plate. But it 
can break one.” 

“I’m sorry.” She saw that there was 
real concern in him, doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty. 

W HEN SHE woke next morning, the 
sun was high; and the cruiser was at 
anchor. She dressed and went on deck and 
saw that the small dinghy which they 
carried lashed in chocks on top of the 
cabin was gone, the falls dangling. She was 
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alone. The cruiser lay in a wide shallow 
bay bordered by a sweep of wooded shore. 
In one place there were some cleared fields 
and a scattering of houses and a dock and 
warehouse. This must be Beaver River. 
There were small fishing craft at anchor 
here, sharp-sterned, with stubby masts; 
there was one larger schooner; and she 
saw the coast-guard cutter coming up 
from the westward. 

She went below and lighted the gas 
stove and made tea and toast; and after¬ 
ward she lay sprawled in the sun on top 
of the cabin. The coast-guard boat had 
moved on to the eastward, was out of 
sight. Mr. Jenkins must have gone that 
way. Mr. Jenkins had not seemed to her 
like a violent man; and yet the drunk men 
on the dock at Moose Bay had been 
afraid of him. She herself had been afraid 
of him at Quai Rimouski; yet he had done 
nothing definitely alarming in all their 
times together, unless his suggestion that 
she join him on this trip toward Labrador, 
with Mrs. Freel to act as chaperone, was 
alarming. 

Suppose she had accepted! She felt cold. 
The baking sun was hot down her spine 
as she lay on her face with her cheek on her 
crossed arms; but the little breeze was 
chilly. She went below to get a windbreak; 
and when she came up on deck again, the 
dinghy was returning, Romeo rowing it. 
She greeted him smilingly; but he seemed 
to be in an ill humor, doubtful and uneasy. 
He disappeared toward the galley. 

Angus came at noon with news. “Miss 
Dale, that cruise boat isn’t stopping here. 
I’d forgotten they change their route on 
this trip. She’s going home by way of 
Corner Brook. Nothing’s expected here 
for ten days, except the schooners to take 
the salmon. I don’t know what to do with 
you.” He said doubtfully: “There’s a 
steamer going on to Labrador tomorrow, 
but that won’t help you get home.” 

“I’ve certainly made a nuisance of 
myself. What can you do?” 

“We’ll stop at Comer Brook ourselves 
within a week or so.” His tone was 
tentative. 

“Where’s that?” 

“Newfoundland. Bay of Islands. 
Humber mouth. You can get a train there 
every second day, catch a steame? from 
Port aux Basques.” 

“We’re pretty far out of the world, 
aren’t we?” 

“Pretty far out of—your world, yes.” 

"No. I mean out of—other people’s 
world. My world is where I am. Wherever 
I am is mine. For then. It’s the place I 
belong in then.” She smiled. “I don’t 
mean to be philosophical; just practical. 
If you can stand being put out of your 
stateroom -may I go on to Corner Brook 
with you?” 

He said, coloring slowly: “I think you 
know I’ll do anything you want. I owe 
you—anything.” 

She spoke in quick reassurance. “Please, 
all that’s forgotten. You were—tired, 
distracted.” 

He spoke gravely. “You’re . Well, 
you’ve a lot of steadiness, and honesty, 
and strength. I’m not good at putting 
things in words; but I want you to know 
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that I’m glad my brother had the happi¬ 
ness of loving you before he died." 

She was at once warm with happiness 
and choking with tears. There was nothing 
she could say. That she would go on with 
him as far as Corner Brook was settled. 
She asked: “Will we stay here long?” 

“No. Their run had slacked off here, this 
last three days. We’ll move on tonight. 
Care to go ashore this afternoon?” 

“I’d rather watch you tag fish.” she 
decided; and she went in the boat with 
him and Pat. From a distance they saw 
Romeo run the cruiser in to the landing 
and tie up there; and Angus said he was 
getting supplies of various kinds. 

“This is the last town of any size till 
Comer Brook,” he explained. “He’ll fill 
our water tanks, and so on.” 

An hour or two later, Romeo brought 
the boat to anchor near them; and at 
sunset they went aboard her and got 
under way. Pat took the wheel, and 
Romeo turned to in the galley. Robin, in 


her stateroom, heard the clatter of his 
activity there; and he began to sing in a 
high, rather sweet tenor. When she came 
out into the cabin, she said to Angus: 

“He has a pleasant voice, hasn’t he?” 

Angus nodded. "Yes. Sometimes he 
plays the accordion and sings at the same 
time. I always enjoy it.” He added 
dryly: “Unless Pat starts to sing too! 
Pat’s no songbird.” 

The engine stopped. On any power- 
driven craft at sea, or on a plane in the 
air, the sudden silence of the motive 
agency is startling. Angus looked around 
in quick surprise; and then the door 
between engine room and cabin opened. 
Mr. Jenkins was there in the doorway. His 
checked suit was stained with grease, 
sadly rumpled and soiled. He held a pistol 
in his hand. Angus stood up sharply; but 
Mr. Jenkins said in gentle tones: 

“You might as well sit down, Mr. 
McPhail. While I explain.” 

To be Continued 


To Be Blind Is Like This 

- Continued from pane 22 - 


had done everything they could. Now, 
I realized, the rest was up to me. In the 
past six years I have tried several different 
types of activity, with varying success. 
For a while I attempted to operate a con¬ 
cession stand in Edmonton, but although 
my blindness proved to be no obstacle, 
the fact that I have only one hand made 
the work difficult. I sold life insurance and 
did well at it, then I became interested in 
theology and studied one term at Knox 
College, in Toronto, followed by six 
months work in the mission field near Ver¬ 
milion, Alberta; but I was advised by the 
college authorities to discontinue my 
course. For two years I worked as sales¬ 
man for a job-printing firm in Edmonton, 
and earned a fair living at that. Then a 
few months ago an opportunity presented 
itself for me to take a course at the National 
Institute for the Blind, in order to prepare 
myself for field work on behalf of the 
Institute. Here, I think, I have at last 
found my true vocation. 

Pity is Unnecessary 

TT WOULD be silly to deny that blind- 

ness is an affliction and a severe one. 
Nevertheless, with the aids that modem 
science and invention have placed at our 
disposal to compensate for our lack of 
sight, I do not regard it as anything like so 
serious a handicap as many sympathetic 
sighted people seem to think it is. My per¬ 
sonal attitude is that to be sightless is an 
inconvenience, not more than that, and I 
believe most blind people think of it that 
way. 

One of the minor difficulties a blind per¬ 
son has to contend with, however, is a 
wrong attitude toward blindness on the 
part of those who see, the conviction that 
one who has lost his sight is a hopeless 
cripple, can be nothing more than an object 
of pity. 

Everywhere I encounter this attitude on 
the part of those with whom I daily come 
in contact. I meet a man on the street who, 
noticing that I cannot see, kindly assists 
me to cross a busy thoroughfare. Usually 
such sympathetic friends want to chat for 
a minute. The conversation goes like this: 

“Can’t you see at all?” 

“No.” I don’t want to be rude, but I 
have been through this experience so 
many times. 

“Well, it certainly is remarkable how 
you get around. How do you do it, any¬ 
way?” 

“Oh, it isn’t really very hard,” I say 
modestly; and really, it isn’t. 

I know that I myself live a full and 
happy life, that blindness is by no means 
the greatest tragedy that can befall a man. 
My reasons for this conviction, and the 


process of thought which leads to it, I am 
going to try to explain here. 

Developing Other Senses 

'T'HE sightless person gains his impres- 
sions of things about him and of people 
he meets by the concentrated use of the 
senses remaining to him, especially the 
sense of touch, which blind people are 
taught to develop to a degree undreamed 
of by those who are sighted. When a single 
small object is to be examined, it is not at 
all difficult to get a correct idea of its 
shape, size and texture simply by feeling it 
with the fingertips. As to its color, one can 
only guess or be told; but color is of minor 
consequence in gaining understanding of 
an average object of daily use, as must 
be obvious to those who have had any 
experience with the common minor defect 
of color blindness. The big drawback in 
touch examination of small objects is that 
they must be handled singly, so that it 
sometimes happens that the blind person 
fails to receive a correct picture of their 
relations one to another. There is also the 
disadvantage of having to spend more time 
in forming an impression than is re¬ 
quired for a single quick glance; but the 
final result is much the same. A blind 
person’s completed concept of such articles 
may differ from those arrived at by means 
of vision, but it does not follow that his 
concepts are inadequate. 

In his perception of larger objects—an 
automobile, for instance—the sightless 
person must go over the machine bit by bit 
to get his picture of it. This has advantages 
as well as disadvantages. When his 
examination is complete, the blind man 
will know much more intimately the de¬ 
tails of a car and its construction than the 
eyes can convey in a superficial examina¬ 
tion, although he may not be able fully to 
appreciate such refinements as stream¬ 
lining—a matter of minor consequence 
for practical purposes. 

When it comes to picturing and estimat¬ 
ing people whom he meets, to the touch 
sense the sightless person adds the aid of 
a delicate and keenly perceptive sense of 
sound. He can tell very quickly, upon 
greeting a new acquaintance, whether he 
will like or dislike the type. He cannot 
know without being told, the color of an 
individual’s hair or eyes or of the clothes 
he is wearing, but these details are of small 
importance in the business of forming a 
correct impression of a man’s personality. 
One can tell as much, perhaps more, about 
a personality from sound as through sight. 

I know an attractive smile when I hear 
one—yes, indeed, one may hear a smile as 
well as see it—and the tones of a voice, the 
method of speech, tell me much about a 
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DEEP WATERS 

In which a pirate gets into difficulties and a girl in 
love discovers that captivity has its compensations 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The story: In Boston, Robin Dale, a girl artist, meets 
Will McPhail, an irresponsible student from Montreal who 
says he intends to marry her eventually but meanwhile is 
going to a temporary job in Quebec, where lives his older 
brother Angus, a thrifty Scotsman who dislikes women. 

Sketching in Gasp6 a few weeks later, Robin decides to 
visit Will at a new pulpwood town on the St. Lawrence River 
cahed Moose Bay. En route she meets a man named Jenkins 
who says he’s going to Labrador in his own boat and would 
appreciate company. An embarrassing situation is relieved 
by a Government fish-hatchery man who she ultimately 
discovers is Will McPhail's dour brother, Angus. Angus 
owns a boat, too, and he tells Robin that he means to stop 
at Moose Bay for his brother. Will, tvho will join him on a 
cruise. Robin thereupon decides not to visit Will because 
her visit ivould deter him from joining Angus. 

While her steamer is tied up at Moose Bay, Robin joins 
other passengers in taking a swim off the deck. A crane, 
working on the dock, suddenly falls into the water, the cranes- 
man is drowned, and Robin is horrified to learn that he is 
Will McPhail. 

Angus, beliering that Robin caused his brother’s death 
by distracting his attention, conceives a bitter enmity for her, 
but when she leaves the boat and slops at the town hotel 
Jenkins tries again to ingratiate himself. 

Desiring to allay Angus’ bitterness toward her. Robin goes 
aboard his boat io await his return. She hides in the stateroom 
when Jenkins comes aboard, goes to sleep, and wakes up 
when the boat is proceeding toward Labrador. Angus resents 
her presence, and lelts her he’ll put her off at the nearest port 
where she can board a steamer. With him on the boat are 
Romeo, a French cook, and Pat Dorwhoe, an all-round 
helper. After listening to her story, Angus tells Robin he's 
sorry he accused her of killing his brother Will. 

A Government plane circles high overhead. Jenkins’ boat 
appears and then disappears. A police patrol vessel prowls 
around. 

Robin goes out in a rowboat with Angus and Pat to tag 
fish. Romeo, left in charge of Angus’ boat, runs it to a near-by 
dock and returns. Back on board the boat. Angus and Robin 
are talking when Jenkins suddenly appears and points a gun 
at Angus. “ You might as well sit down, Mr. McPhail," he 
states, "while I explain.” 

W HEN ROBIN saw Jenkins appear from the 
engine room, she had a sense of familiarity, as 
though all this had hapjx*ned before. Even the 
pistol in his hand seemtxi to belong there. She 
decided that this was what you expected from Mr. Jenkins. 
There was always a menace behind his gentlest word. 
You were always conscious, as it were, of a pistol in his 
hand. 

Perhaps that was why. when now the pistol actually 
appeared, she was not frightened. She knew quite well 
that he was the sort of man who might shoot you; but she 
decided that he would shoot only if he were badly scared, 
and he did not seem scared just now. Her lips were dry, 
and her palms were moist, and her heart was pounding; 
but though physically she was thus disturbed, mentally 
she was entirely calm. Everything seemed perfectly 
natural, except that time was long till Mr. Jenkins spoke 
again. He repeated mildly: 

"Sit down. McPhail.” 

The cabin suddenly was very small. It seemed crowded. 
Mr. Jenkins, standing in the doorway with the pistol in his 
hand, crowded it. But when Angus did sit down, there 
seemed to be more room. Mr. Jenkins seated himself on 
the bench across the table from Robin. This bench ran 
along the jx>rt side, and for much of its length it served as a 
seat during meals, but it was a little longer than the 
table. Mr. Jenkins sat on the clear end of the bench that 
extended toward the engine-room door, so he was free to 
move quickly if he wished. Robin was four or five feet 
away from him, the table between them; Angus sat at his 
desk to her right and behind her, on the starboard side 
of the cabin. 

"There,” said Mr. Jenkins. "Now, McPhail. you know 



She climbed into the upper berth 
and called out: "I'm sleeping in 
my clothes. I'm cold." 


1 don’t want trouble. Give your word not to start any¬ 
thing?” 

"I won’t promise anything blind,” Angus told him. 
"What do you want?” 

Robin saw that Mr. Jenkins was perspiring a little. 
There were beads of moisture on his brow. She wondered 
inconsequently whether he had lost his hat. It had been 
rather a dashing hat. brown and fuzzy. She saw that the 
man was under a heavy strain; and just as she decided 
this, he told them frankly enough that it was true. 

"I hope you’ll sit still and talk easy, McPhail,” he said. 
"I’m jumpy. If you want to move, tell me beforehand 
what you’re going to do, and then do it slow. I don’t want 
to hurt anybody; but if you moved suddenly, and I didn’t 
know' what you were doing, I’m so nervous I might shoot 
first and ask afterward. Okay?” 

McPhail nodded. "If I make a move without warning 
you, shoot and be darned! But you understand. I’ll jump 
you if I can.” 

"Sure. I would myself. If you do. you take your own 
chances. No hard feelings. That’s understood.” Mr. 
Jenkins was streaming perspiration now; but the pistol in 
his hand was steady and ready. "I'm a pretty good shot, 
McPhail. I don’t want to kill you. I ’m in a devil of a hole! 
If I have to kill you to get clear. I’ll do it; but I’d rather 
not.” He added frankly: “There’s some chance I won’t 
get away. If I’m caught, I don’t want a killing proved 
against me.” 

"Naturally. You don’t want to be hanged.” 

"Right. So if I have to start shooting, I'll take a crack 
at your knee first. That will be just about as bad, for you, 
as killing you. Lots of men would as soon be dead as 
one-legged. It will be as bad for you. but not for me. They 
wouldn’t hang me for shooting your leg off. See what I 
mean? I'm just telling you. I’m trying to be square with 
you, McPhail. I have to use you and your boat, but I 
don’t want to hurt you." 

McPhail said: "What do you want?” 

"Why, right now, I want you and the young lady to go 
into the stateroom there, without any fuss. 1 want you 
to promise to stay in there with her till I tell you to come 


out.” He added, frowning a little at his own perplexities: 
"You see, McPhail, Romeo’s got Pat Donohoe at the 
point of a gun, forward. We’ve got to tie him up. I shut 
off the engine till we could get things straight. I can take 
your word, but I can’t take Pat’s. That Irishman would 
sw'ear to anything, and then kick me in the head the 
minute I turned my back. I’ll have to see him tied up 
before I can be easy in my mind. Romeo can’t do it alone. 
So I want you to go in the stateroom with Miss Dale 
here, and promise to stay there, both of you, till I call you 
out.” He looked at Robin thoughtfully. “I don’t want to 
hurt either of you,” he said. 

McPhail considered. "Just now, you’ve got the bull by 
the tail and can’t let go. You’ve got me under your gun 
here, and Pat under Romeo’s forward; but you’re not 
getting anywhere. The boat’s drifting. If we stay here 
long enough, the patrol boat will be back and pick us up.” 

“Right,” Mr. Jenkins agreed. "So you’ll know I'm 
pretty jumpy. You won’t want to push me too far, 
McPhail.” 

"Suppose w e make a bargain?” 

M R. JENKINS said w r earily: "Now, McPhail, you 
know we can’t bargain. You wouldn’t take my 
word for any promise I made. Let’s just do what I say. 
You and Miss Dale go in the stateroom and promise to 
stay there while we fix Pat so he can’t make trouble. We 
woa’t hurt him, you understand. Then I ’ll start the engine 
and we’ll pull our freight out of here, and then we’ll all 
calm down. I don’t want anybody coming along and 
asking questions. Be sensible, McPhail.” He added in a 
soothing warning: "And don’t get any ideas, will you? I 
know you had guns aboard here; your shotgun, and Pat’s 
rifle. But they’re not where you left them. I took care of 
them. Don’t start anything, McPhail.” 

"You can’t hide a boat this size where a plane can’t 
see it. You’re bound to be caught. So you won’t do any 
killing.” 

"Don’t get me wrong, McPhail.” Mr. Jenkins told him 
almost pleadingly. "If I can get clear away by killing 
you, and can’t do it any other wav, I’ll kill you in a 
minute.” He added simply: "But if I do kill you and Pat, 
I won’t kill Miss Dale. You might think of that.” 

McPhail nodded, his lips tight. “I have thought of that. 
Very well, we’ll go in the stateroom and stay there; but 
suppose I call to Pat first, tell him not to make a fuss? Will 
that help you?” 

“It just might. I won’t trust him, anyway; but it may- 
save him getting hurt.” He opened the door beside him. 
“Go ahead,” he directed. “But McPhail—be careful what 
you say.” 

Angus nodded, and he raised his voice. "Pat, can you 
hear me?” 

The big Irishman’s answer from the forecastle sounded 
surprisingly near. "Aye, sorr.” 

"I’m making a deal with them. Pat,” McPhail explained. 
"Let them tie you up. They’ll be nervous and dangerous 
as long as you’re loose. Take it easy, and do whatever 
they say. Nobody’s going to get hurt if we keep our 
heads. Understand?” 

“I hear what you say, sorr; but shame it is, to be sure.” 
"We’ve Miss Dale to consider.” 

Pat submitted grudgingly: "Aye, sorr, if you say so.” 
"I do say so. Miss Dale and I have given our word to 
be quiet, to make no trouble. You let them tie you up.” 
"Aye, sorr.” 

McPhail looked at Mr. Jenkins. "All right?” 

"As far as it goes. But if he makes a move, you’ll 
understand I can’t take any chances. He’s a powerful man. 
Now' you and Miss Dale go into the stateroom. You first. I 
don’t want her crossing between us.” 

“Very well.” McPhail smiled grimly. “I’ll stand up and 
walk directly into the stateroom.” 

W HEN Angus was gone, Mr. Jenkins looked at Robin. 

"You’ve got insides.” he said. “Some girls would 
have yelled and carried on. Nobody’s going to hurt you. 
Go in there with him." 
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She obeyed. Mr. Jenkins said. “Shut the door.” Robin 
did so. She and Angus, close together in the narrow space 
between the bunks and the bulkhead that divided the 
stateroom from the engine room, heard him move to and 
fro in the cabin. Then he seemed to go forward, and 
Angus looked down at her thoughtfully and he said: 

“He’s right. You’re brave.” 

“I’m scared, of course,’’ she admitted. “But I’m 
interested, too. What is it all about?” 

“I ought to have taken you back to Moose Bay. I had no 
right to get you into this mess.” 

“You didn’t know. It’s all right.” They spoke in 
whispers, standing close together. In the forecastle there 
was a murmur of voices. McPhail said: 

“Yes, I did know. I heard all about it on the patrol 
boat last night. They’ve had trouble at Moose Bay for 
months, because someone was bringing in alcohol and 
selling it to the men and they couldn’t find the source of 
supply. They knew Dad Freel sold some. Marm Freel 
ran a restaurant back of Dad’s barbershop, and Dad sold 
alky. The company spotters watched them to find out 
where they got it. They noticed that Marm Freel bought 
an awful lot of baked hearts. Canned beans. That gave 
them the lead. Yesterday Jenkins delivered a supply of 
groceries to Marm Freel. They waited till he had left 
Moose Bay. and stepped in on her and started opening 
bean cans. The cans were full of alcohol.” 

“But—why didn’t they arrest Jenkins? Why did they 
let him get away?” 

“Dad Freel wasn’t the only one selling it. Some of the 
commissary clerks were in it too, at Moose Bay and in the 
swamping camps. Jenkins had a lot of men working with 
him. They wanted him out of the way so the gang would 
have no leader. Dad Freel talked after he was arrested. He 
told them Jenkins was on his way to meet a fishing schooner 
from St. Pierre that brings him his supplies.” 

“That’s why the plane was following him?” 


“Yes. Flying high, staying well behind him. just keeping 
him in sight.” 

“Did he know they were after him?” 

“They thought not. He has a radio aboard his boat, so 
they didn’t put anything on the air. even in code. Last 
night the plane came back to LaLogue and rejx>rted he 
had anchored here at Beaver River. I shouldn’t have 
come on; but I felt sure he would be gone before we got 
here. He was, or at least his boat was. The plane went 
over soon after sunup, flying high. It was a clear morning. 
They could keep an eye on him or on his boat from 
fifty miles away. I suppose.” 

“That’s rather wonderful, isn’t it; to think of the plane 
watching him from ’way up in the sky. But how did 
he get aboard this boat?” 

McPhail said grimly. “Romeo. If I had had any 
brains, I’d have known something was wrong when Romeo 
denied that Jenkins came aboard us in Moose Bay. Jenkins 
must have found out somehow that the plane was trailing 
him; so I suppose he sent his boat on from Beaver River as 
a decoy, and he stayed there, and when Romeo tied up to 
get supplies he came aboard and hid somewhere till we 
were well offshore.” 

“I see.” They were both silent for a moment; and then 
they whirled together. For Mr. Jenkins spoke, just outside 
the closed door, in calm tones. 

“Good guessing. McPhail,” he said. “Come out now 
and I’ll tell you the rest.” 

She whispered: “He was listening!” 

McPhail reached past her to open the door. Jenkins 
motioned with his pistol. “Sit where you sat before,” 
he said. 

Robin saw that he was now more composed. As she 
sat down again, the engine started, and settled into a 
steady murmur punctuated by the click of valves; and a 
moment later she felt the clutch take hold, and the boat 
heel to her course. Jenkins said mildly: 


Romeo forced her arms backward over her head. Mr. Jenkins dared 
not come to her help for fear Angus would take him in the rear. 


“Now we’re all set. The Irishman is tied to the fo’c’s’le 
ladder, not tight enough to hurt him. He’s pretty comfort¬ 
able.” He smiled a little. “I’m hungry. Are you, McPhail?” 

Before Angus could answer, Robin said: “I am. May 
I get supper for us all?” 

Jenkins nodded. “Yes. sister, go ahead. I’ll keep 
this door open, keep an eye on you. Don’t go into the 
fo’c’s’le. Tea for me. and whatever you’ve got on hand.” 
He added softly: “And don’t play funny tricks, sister.” 

“I won’t. May I move now?” 

“Go ahead.” 

She i>assed in front of him. saw' him taut and vigilant 
as she passed; and she said: "You needn’t be afraid of me. 
I’ll behave.” 

“Sister, if you were in the spot I’m in, you’d be afraid 
of everyone.” 


S HE SMILED. From the galley, she could see Pat 
Donohoe. He sat on the floor at the foot of the steel 
ladder that led up to the hatch. He faced forward, and his 
arms were drawn back and secured to the uprights of the 
ladder with black electrician’s tape. Cords were knotted 
over the tape to make his bonds more secure. She said: 
“We’re all right, Pat Donohoe.” 

Jenkins called: “No talk, sister. Shut that door into 
the fo’c’s’le.” 

She did so. lighted the little stove, put water to boil, 
looked along the shelves to see what the larder offered. 
She went to ask them. "Creamed codfish? I make it 
rather well.” 

"Suits me.” said Jenkins. 

“Don’t talk about things till I can hear you. will you?” 
she suggested, smilingly. “I want to know what’s going 
on.” 

“Plenty of time,” Jenkins assured her. “We’ve got two 
or three days ahead of us.” 

She tried not to let him see how this disturbed her. Two 
or three days! Back in the galley, she 
put flakes of salt cod in a skillet and 
covered them with water and brought 
them to a boil two or three times; then 
with two forks she plucked them into 
small bits, jx>ured over them a can of 
condensed milk and added a chunk 
of butter, |K*p|H*r, a teasjxxmful of 
savory sauce. She made toast and 
served two plates, carried them into 
the cabin, set one before Mr. Jenkins, 
the other before Angus on the desk. 
“May I take one to Romeo? And feed 
some to Pat?” she asked. “I’ll play 
square.” 

Jenkins hesitated, then assented. 
“(Jo ahead.” He grinned wisely. 
“But first, sister, take my plate here 
to McPhail and bring his tome. Just 
in case you did try something.” 

She laughed approvingly. “How 
clever of you! I feel like one of the 
Borgias. Only I’m afraid there isn’t 
a drop of ixjison in the house.” She 
shifted the plates, returned to the 
galley, prepared two more, took one 
to hand up to Romeo in the pilot¬ 
house, smiling up at him. 

“Remember you brought me my 
first breakfast aboard?” she said. 
“It's my turn now.” Then she 
realized that he under stood no 
English; so she tried to say the same 
thing in French, could find no way. 
But Romeo chuckled with a flash 
of teeth, and there was a lively light 
in his eye. He said something, and 
invitingly patted the seat beside him; 
but she shook her head, turned to 
feed Pat Donohoe. 

Pat scowled at her and would eat 
nothing. “lie off wid ye.” he said. 
“Pandandering with that snake in 
the grass!” 

“But Pat, we might as well be good 
losers.” 

“Losers be dommed! I’ll show ye 
who’s losers and who’9 not, let but 
the McPhail give me the word.” 

“I’m sure you will,” she said 
approvingly. “But if you’re going 
to do any fighting, you’ll have to keep 
your strength up, won’t you?” 

Jenkins called from the cabin: “No 
talk. Come here.” 

“You see!” she told Pat. “Now I 
can’t stay to feed you, so you’ve 
missed your supper.” 

In the cabin. Jenkins reminded her 
of his tea; and she brewed tea for him 
and for McPhail and herself. After- 
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ward she made quick work of the dishes and came back to 
the cabin again. “Now,” she said, “what comes next? Tell 
us all about it. Mr. Jenkins.” 

“You know the first of it." he said. “I heard McPhail 
telling you. He had it right. I saw the plane with my 
glasses; so I sent my boat on toward the Straits. She'll 
lead them to Greenland if they’ll follow her that far.” He 
grinned. “I’m hoping they’ll stay on her tail till I’m clear. 
I always meant to pull out of the game this fall, anyway. 
I’ve got enough, where it’s safe.” His eyes were for a 
moment stony and still. “I’d like to go back and make 
Dad Freel sorry he talked so much; but I don’t want to 
risk my neck just to break his. So I’m pulling out, and— 
I’m going to use your boat to get away.” 

“Where to?” 

“There’s a schooner waiting for me at the right place.” 
He stirred. “Now, McPhail, I hate to do this. But I can’t 
watch you all the time. I’ve got to have some sleep. I’ll 
have to tie you up, in the fo’c’s’le with Pat.” 

McPhail’s tones were steady enough. “How about 
Miss Dale?” 

“She can have the stateroom. I’ll sleep on the bench 
here.” 

It was suddenly very quiet in the little cabin. Robin 
felt cold. Her cheeks stiffened, and her lips were tight. 
She looked quickly at Angus, and she knew miserably 
that panic flickered in her eyes. 

He met her glance; then he spoke again, quietly, to 
Jenkins. “No, you won’t tie me up. And—you won’t stay 
aft with Miss Dale.” 

A NGUS did not raise his voice when he contradicted 
Jenkins. He did not shout, nor brandish his fist, nor 
otherwise emphasize his simple words; yet what he said 
was like the alarming clamor of a great bell. Robin thought 
it was suddenly very quiet, so that she heard the clicking 
valves of the engine, the steady purr of the exhaust barely 
audible, the hustle and rustle of the water along the 
cruiser’s sides. She thought, curiously, of Mrs. Freel. 
Jenkins had proposed that she come cruising with him 
down to the Labrador, with Mrs. Freel for chaperone; 
and now Mrs. Freel had been arrested for selling raw 
alcohol to poor hard-working men; and Jenkins was here 
with a pistol in his hand proposing to tie Angus up hard 
and fast in the forecastle and himself stay aft here with her. 

The silence seemed to last a long time, and then Jenkins 
smiled a little grimly. He even laughed. He said: “You’ve 
got me wrong. McPhail.” He l<x>ked at Robin in remote 
appraisal. “I’m not saying I wouldn’t make a pass at her, 
if the setup was right. Fact. I did. before 
I knew any of this was going to break. I 
thought I might kid her into taking a 
little trip with me. But that’s out. now.” 

He frowned soberly; and he said: "The 
police are after me, McPhail. I’ve got 
other things on my mind right now 
besides fooling with women. If they 
catch me. I’ll l>e locked up for a few years, 
and I’m kind of jumpy about it. The only 
thing I’m thinking atxmt is getting away. 

I’m not thinking about dames. You don’t 
need to worry about her.” He urged, 
almost wistfully: “You know what I 
mean. If you were two jumps ahead of 
jail, you wouldn’t waste time on a girl.” 

His gesture was curiously scornful. 

“There’s a million girls in the world. I’ve 
got plenty of time for them after 1 get 
clear. I’d give a nickel right now if she 
was safe home in bed. With her aboard, 
you’re apt to get some fool idea of protect¬ 
ing her. and make trouble, and I’ll have to 
shoot you.” 

He looked at Robin in a grim resent" 
ment. “Sister. I wish you were out of this. 

If it were just us four men. we could be 
sensible; but Romeo’s always been woman 
crazy anyway. He’s apt to make a pass at 
you, and McPhail here thinks he’s got to 
look out for you. so anything can happen. 

You’re nothing but a pain in the neck 
to me.” 

Robin found herself remembering a 
certain wise old orchard man whose ten 
thousand apple trees covered the southerly 
cant of the hills above that Maine farm 
where she had sometimes spent her 
summers. Jeff Plaisted was his name. He 
and Robin had been friends, given to long 
talk together; and she remembered some¬ 
thing he once told her about apple trees 
that were about to die. and how they 
sought to bear fruit as though to pass on 
this life in them while they could; and how 
people were like trees . . She looked at 
Angus, thinking. He would understand 
that. I must tell him. some day. 

Angus was saying something, in a 
plausible firm tone. “But Jenkins, you 


might change your mind. I’m not going to let you tie me 
up. I’m staying aft with Miss Dale.” 

Jenkins wagged his head. “Man, you’re stubborn!” 

“As long as you’re not ready to kill me just to have 
your own way, I do the deciding.” 

“I don’t have to kill you to make you behave.” 

“Say you shot me through the knee, then,” Angus 
argued, calmly enough. “I might bleed to death, or die of 
infection, and that would still mean hanging for you. You 
couldn’t attend to my wound without coming within 
my reach. If you did, either I’d rip your throat out or 
you'd have to kill me—and you don’t dare kill me, because 
you know we may be spotted by the plane at daylight.” 
His tone was persuasive and reasonable. “I’ll be missed in 
the morning. They expect me at Loon River at sunrise, 
and that plane can cover a lot of territory pretty fast, 
Jenkins. They’re apt to be alongside pretty early.” 

R OBIN saw that Mr. Jenkins was again perspiring with 
* nervousness. The little cabin was on the surface 
peaceful enough; but affairs were in a precarious balance, 
which any word might disturb. Jenkins said through tight 
lips: “If they do, McPhail, you’ll speak a piece. If the 
plane does spot us, you’re going to step up on deck and 
tell them you changed your plans, that you’re going to 
work the Newfoundland rivers first. You’ll tell them just 
that! I don’t want to hurt you, but I’m pretty jumpy. 
Don’t get me sore.” 

“Exactly,” Angus agreed. “If you’re overhauled 
before you get clear, you’ll need me to explain; but I can’t 
explain if I’m dead. So you won’t shoot me tonight. So 
tonight you’ve no choice but to let me have my way. 
You can’t compel me to do anything.” 

Jenkins said after a moment: “What’s your proposition?” 
“We’ll let Miss Dale take the stateroom. You and I 
can sit here and chat.” 

“No chat!” Jenkins told him. “That’s out. I’ll have to 
spell Romeo at the wheel, for one thing; and I’ll have to 
get some sleep. So will he. I’ve got to have you somewhere 
where you can’t start any trouble.” 

Angus said: “Jenkins, you’ve been in a dirty business; 
but that’s your affair, and the affair of the police. It’s 
not mine. My concern is to protect Miss Dale, and Pat 
yonder, and myself. So I’ll undertake to play along with 
you, as long as you behave. I don’t want to be shot, any 
more than you want to shoot me. I ’ll make any promises, 
within reason, that you want.” 

Jenkins eyed him thoughtfully. He said at last: “You’re 
playing dumb. Y r ou don’t fool me, McPhail.” He added: 


"What I want is one 
not quite so tight — in 
a smaller size." 
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“I forgot, a while ago. I took your word you’d behave, the 
other time. But I forgot, then. I remember now.” 

McPhail looked puzzled. “Forgot what, Jenkins?” 

“You’d figure it out, give you time; and when you 
figured it out, you wouldn’t care what you'd promised me. 
You’d be up for trouble, promise or no promise. Nothing 
doing on promises, McPhail.” 

Angus said in a low tone: “If I understand you, you feel 
that I have some personal cause for—disliking you.” 

“Skip it,” the other man said briefly. He said: “See 
here! Got a hammer aboard, some nails?” 

“There’s a hammer in the tool box in the engine room, I 
think. Some nails in a tobacco tin in the galley.” 

Jenkins spoke to Robin. “Go get ’em,” he directed. “Go 
easy when you pass in front of me. Don’t get funny. 
McPhail, you sit pretty still.” 

Robin obeyed him. The nails were in a flat tobacco can 
on the shelf above the little stove. The hammer was black 
with grease and oil, staining her hands. It was comfort¬ 
ingly heavy. She tried it, hefting it in her hand; and she 
saw Jenkins watching her from where he sat, a few feet 
away. He grinned faintly. 

“Don’t get any ideas into your head, sister. Slide it along 
the floor to me.” 

She laughed a little. “You’re a mind reader, Mr. 
Jenkins.” she admitted. “I would like to get a good bash 
at you with this.” She dropped the hammer on the floor, 
shoved it toward him with her foot till it was near enough 
so he could put his own foot on it. He did so. 

“All right,” he assented. “No hard feelings. I would 
in your place. Come back and sit down where you were.” 
When she was seated, he spoke to McPhail again. “You 
can like this or not, but here’s what you’ll do.” He looked 
at Robin and chuckled and said to McPhail: “I’m giving 
you a break, at that. You and Miss Dale both go into the 
stateroom. I’ll fix the door so you can’t get out easy. Then 
I’ll know where you are.” He added, with a quick lift of 
his hand, as Angus stiffened: “Whoa! Think it over. 
You’ll have her where you can look out for her, McPhail. 
What more do you want?” 

Robin said simply: “I’d like that, please, Mr. McPhail.” 
Angus met her eyes; and she saw in his the embarrassed 
confusion of a boy. She spoke to Mr. Jenkins. “I’m very 
sleepy, already, in spite of all the excitement. Maybe it’s 
the sea air. May I go to bed first? I can take the upper 
berth, Mr. McPhail. You can sleep in the lower one.” 

“That’s sensible,” Mr. Jenkins agreed. “Go ahead.” 

Robin rose and crossed between them and went into the 
stateroom. She closed the door behind her; and for a 
moment in the small stateroom, cramped 
and confined, she wanted to scream and 
beat her fists together and burst through 
the door again. She had to stand still and 
wait till she could be sure her motions were 
controlled. She was desperately afraid. 
The port was closed, and she opened it and 
looked out. The night was black and 
starless, the seas lifting sullenly alongside, 
flecked with foam from the bow wave. 
The wind was chill and raw, and she 
shivered, and realized that she was cold. 

She considered how to prepare for the 
night. It would be a long time till to¬ 
morrow, and—anything might happen. 
She had in her packsack heavy whipcord 
riding breeches, ankle length, which she 
sometimes wore for tramping through 
meadows or along the shore to find a 
vantage point from which to make her 
sketches; and she changed into them, and a 
flannel shirt and a sweater. The air pouring 
through the port was sweet and fine; but 
it was astonishingly cold. The weather, 
she decided, must be changing. In the 
cabin she heard the low voices of the men. 
but she did not listen; did not hear what 
they said. She drew on wool stockings, 
and climbed into the upper berth, and 
reached the latch from where she lay and 
thrust the door open. 

“I’m abed,” she said. She could see 
Mr. Jenkins across the cabin; saw him 
look with surprise at her sweater, and she 
explained: “I’m sleeping in my clothes. 
I’m cold.” 

“Wind’s northeast.” Jenkins agreed. 
“All right, McPhail. Go by-by. Shut the 
door behind you.” 

Angus came into the stateroom. His 
cheek was congested with rage. He closed 
the door behind him and backed away 
from it, watching it. standing beside the 
narrow bunk. Robin felt him like an 
animal crouched to spring. She gripped 
his arm. 

“No.” she whispered. “No, don’t. He’d 
surely kill you.” 

He was trembling. A hammer pounded 
Continued on page 34 
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It Does Rain Fish 

- Continued from page 24 - 


safest opportunity to plant the young 
fingerlings in the lakes, as the matured 
trout do not eat much during that period. 

The hatchery experts study the char¬ 
acter and conformation of the lakes they 
cover, and do not drop the fingerlings into 
waters frequented by bass, which are par¬ 
ticularly fond of young trout. 

In preparation for their descent from the 
sky, the fingerlings are placed in metallic 
cages approximately 10 inches square, 1 Yi 
to 3 inches deep. The cages are immersed in 
a larger tank of water, which permits the 
stacking of from nine to fifteen of them. 
A sliding panel on one side of the cages 
enables them to be filled with fish by means 
of a small funnel. They are easily trans¬ 
lated in this manner. 

It is impossible to transport a large 
number of fish without the aid of oxygen. 
A small cylinder is utilized for the purpose, 
which provides a flow of approximately 500 
cubic centimetres of oxygen per minute. 
This suffices to keep the water saturated 
at temix?ratures ranging from five to eight 
degrees centigrade. 

The tanks are constructed of goose 
feathers, covered inside and out with gal¬ 
vanized metal sheeting. This provides 
excellent insulation, with comparatively 
little change in temperature over a period 
of three to four hours. Long windows are 
placed in these reservoirs, so that the fish 
can be continuously observed during a trip. 

The equipment is easily set up in a 
hydroplane, with an oxygen supply con¬ 
nected. A distributing funnel with a long 
curved outlet and a capacity of approxi¬ 
mately six gallons, is installed for the ulti¬ 
mate dispatch of the fish. The water 
supply flows from the tanks into the funnel, 
while cage's of fish are removed by hand, 


and also emptied into the funnel. At a 
signal from the pilot on reaching the ap¬ 
pointed lake, the helper pulls a plug out of 
the neck of the funnel, and the fish embark 
on their long flight downward. This pro¬ 
cedure is repeated until the supply of fish 
is exhausted. 

With the use of a seaplane carrying a 
load of 650 pounds, as many as 25,000 fish 



Dr. Gustav Prevost, director of 
the St. Faustin Fish Hatchery. 


can be transported on one flight. The cost 
per mile is in the neighborhood of thirty 
cents, which readily indicates the element 
of economy. Labor is saved, and time in 
reaching lakes which otherwise would be 
almost inaccessible when travelling afoot 
with a heavy load of live fish. 


Deep Waters 

- Continued from page 22—Starts on page 20 


against the door as Mr. Jenkins drove 
home a nail. Under cover of the sound. 
Angus said through tight teeth. “He’ll 
have the hammer in his hand, not the 
gun!” She knew his thought; to fling the 
d(x>r open, to spring out on Mr. Jenkins 
and hope for victory by surprise. 

“He’ll be ready for you.” she insisted. 
“Don’t! Don’t let anything happen to 
you. I’m all right as long as you are. 
Please!” 

Another nail, and then another, pinned 
the door to the frame. A dozen of them 
were driven home. Then there was a 
curious dragging sound in the cabin. She 
whispered, “What’s that?” She was 
lying propped on one elbow on the upper 
bunk. 

“He’s nailing the salmon trap over the 
door, the way poachers spread a net over a 
rabbit’s burrow after they’ve put the 
ferret in.” His voice was low, his lips 
near her ear; Mr. Jenkins was busy just 
outside the d<x>r. Angus said through 
tight teeth: “I’ll get my hands on him. 
somehow. I know now what he meant.” 

“Meant by what?” 

"By saying I’d figure it out. Will was 
drunk on alcohol Jenkins had brought into 
Moose Bay. He means I’ll blame him for 
Will’s death.” 

“Oh!” Robin had forgotten Will. It was 
strange to think how completely he was 
gone out of her heart and mind. Her 
cheek burned, and she lay down, hoping 
the dim light from the single bulb in the 
stateroom was not enough to let Angus 
see. Will? Will was something gay and 
light and pleasant that belonged in her 
childhood, long ago. She was no longer a 
child. She was a woman now. Will had 


been fun; but that was not love she felt 
for Will. That was happy and laughing 
and amused; but love was something else. 
Love was wistful and yearning; it was 
hunger and a sort of fierce tenderness. 
It was wanting to comfort a little boy 
running along a rainswept shore, with 
tears to blind his eyes, peering into dead 
faces, crying out at last a dreadful cry; it 
was wanting to mend a man’s heart which 
some woman had torn and tossed away; it 
was wanting to fill a life left empty when 
the one beloved was gone. Till Angus 
spoke Will’s name, she had not known 
these things; but she knew now, in a 
blinding revelation that shook her through 
and through and made her hot and cold. 
Yet all she said was, "Oh!” 

Jenkins spoke to them through the door. 
"Now be sensible. McPhail. I’ve fixed it so 
you can’t get out quick enough, or quiet 
enough, to do yourself any good.” They 
heard his chuckle. “You ought to like 
the spot you’re in. Most men would 
change places with you in a minute. 
Relax, McPhail. Relax and enjoy it.” 

A NGUS stared at the panels of the 
• door with deep burning eyes. They 
heard Mr. Jenkins go through the engine 
room and forward; heard his feet almost 
above their heads as he stepped up into the 
pilothouse to speak to Romeo there. A 
few drops of rain came through the open 
port. Robin asked: 

“Where are we going? Where is he 
taking us?” 

“He’d probably head straight offshore, 
south or southeast, to cross to Newfound¬ 
land. I don’t think he’s a navigator. We’ve 
no instruments aboard except lead and 
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compass, anyway.” Angus was silent, 
thinking. 

Robin lay looking up at him, standing 
heie close *beside her. She watched the 
line of his jaw tighten, watched the muscle 
at the angle of his jawbone knot, and his 
forehead furrow. She had never noticed 
how his eyebrows bristled. They were, 
she realized, a little grey. Perhaps they 
were what made him seem grey; made her 
think of him as grey. His shoulder was 
lean and powerful, his neck straight and 
strong. She wanted to reach up and touch 
the curve of his head behind his ear. 

“He wouldn’t go offshore,” he said, half 
to himself and half to her. “He must be 
planning to meet the schooner in some 
sheltered bay along the Newfoundland 
coast; some place where there’s no town, 
no port authorities. Plenty of good places, 
from Bay St. George clear up to the 
Straits. Probably he’ll just run till he 
sights land and locates himself, and then 
work up or down the coast to the place 
he’s looking for. It will take us anywhere 
from eight to fifteen hours to cross, 
depending on his compass course.” 

She did not speak. Compasses were 
nothing to her now. Angus was the centre 
of her world, the focus of all her thoughts. 
He would always be. 

“Our compass isn’t too good, either.” he 
murmured, his lips near her ear. “And 
we’ve no log. Unless he’s good at dead 
reckoning, with this wind, and the tide, 
no telling where he’ll hit Newfoundland.” 

She whispered; "Will the plane be 
hunting us?” 

He shook his head. “Not unless they’ve 
stopped his boat and found out he’s not 
aboard. That’s their job, till it’s done; 
to follow his boat, see where it goes.” 

Something like fine shot spilled through 
the port upon her blankets; something 
that stung coldly on her hand. She said: 
“Oh, sleet!” 

He closed the port. “We’ll be cold 
enough before morning. Think you can 
sleep?” 

“I’m sure I can.” 

“We’re all right, I’m sure. This will 
straighten out. He only wants to get 
away.” 

“I know.” She smiled up at him, said 
softly: “I’m all right. Don’t worry about 
me. I can reach the switch. I’ll turn out 
the light after you’ie in bed. Good night, 
Angus.” 

He nodded in a brusque embarrassment. 
“Good night. Miss Dale.” When he was in 
the bunk below her, she snapped off the 
light: but she did not sleep for a while. 
She thought, smiling a little, of what old 
Jeff Plaisted used to say about apple 
trees, and about people. She wondered 
whether it was because they were in 
danger together that she loved Angus 
now. He was there, three feet below her. 
Probably he too was awake, so near. She 
wondered if he was as conscious of her 
nearness as she was of his. Sleet lashed the 
closed port, spattered along the roof of 
the stateroom close above her head. The 
cruiser rolled lazily, plowing through 
the rising seas. 

T HE next day began with a minor 
mishap and continued through exasper¬ 
ating and interminable hours of tightening 
tension. Robin woke without knowing 
why, and felt someone near her in the 
darkness; and the cruiser lurched sicken- 
ingly, rolling in the trough of great seas. 
Then she realized that the engine had 
stopped; and Angus, hearing her low 
exclamation, snapped on the light. She 
blinked against the sudden glare of it. 
Then Jenkins spoke, outside their door. 
“McPhail, are you awake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Something’s gone wrong with the 
engine. Romeo’s fixing it. Take it easy.” 

Angus looked quickly at Robin. “Pat 
can fix it.” he told Jenkins. “Romeo 
doesn’t know anything about engines.” 
Jenkins did not answer; and Angus leaned 
close to whisper in her ear: “He’ll have to 
let Pat do it. Romeo’s thumb-handed. 


Pat can make an engine sing; but he can 
cripple one as easily.” 

“Would that do any good?” 

"Delay. Delay us till someone finds us. 
They won’t follow Jenkins’ boat clear up 
to the Straits. They’ll stop it, sooner or 
later; and as soon as they find out he’s not 
aboard her, they’ll guess what happened.” 

“The plane couldn’t find us in the rain.” 

This was true. He did not deny it. They 
could hear the sounds of Romeo’s activity 
in the engine room, and a grumbling of 
voices; and then Mr. Jenkins spoke to 
them again. 

“You’re right, McPhail,” he said. 
“Romeo doesn’t know which end of a screw 
driver is which. I’m going to make the 
Irishman do the job. He might start 
trouble, and you don’t want that. You 
call to him. He’ll hear you.” 

McPhail shouted. "Pat!” From the 
forecastle, divided from their stateroom 
by the longitudinal bulkhead, Pat an¬ 
swered in a great voice: 

“Aye, sorr!” 

“Do whatever they tell you, Pat. We’re 
all right as long as we don’t make trouble.” 

“Aye, sorr!” Pat assented, almost cheer¬ 
fully. “I’ll have us under way in no time 
at all.” He added: “There’s dirt in the 
gas. I’m thinking, by the way it sounded.” 

They heard him ask Mr. Jenkins: “Did 
ye strain the gas when ye filled the tanks 
a while back?” Robin remembered the 
tins of spare gasoline in the after cockpit. 
Mr. Jenkins murmured something; and 
Pat said cheerfully: “That’s it. then. A 
dirty lot of gas it was. I’ll be having to 
take the carbureter apart, like as not.” 

Mr. Jenkins must have been releasing 
him while he talked ; for now the two in the 
stateroom heard Pat come into the engine 
room; heard him say, “Ye’re a nervous 
man. Mr. Jenkins.” There was a chuckle 
in his tones. "I never could do a good turn 
on an engine without a piece of eating 
tobacco in my cheek. There’s a twist in 
my hip pocket and I want mightily to 
reach for it. Think ye your nerves would 
stand the strain of seeing me reach for my 
hip?” 

Mr. Jenkins said: “Go ahead, man. 
Maybe it will stop your talk.” 

I N THE stateroom Angus looked at 
Robin, and she saw a deep excitement in 
his eyes, and wished to ask some question; 
but lie made a sign of silence, shook his 
head. 

Dawn greyed the narrow port before at 
last the motor caught and ran again. 
When they were under way, Pat at Mc¬ 
Phail’s order once more submitted to his 
bonds. Then McPhail called: 

"Now, Jenkins, let us out of here.” 
“You’ll do all right where you are,” 
Jenkins decided. 

“Man, I don’t want any trouble; but 
I’m coming out. Will you pull the nails— 
or shall I break the door?” 

“Have I got to put a bullet through 
your head?” 

“You’d be a fool to.” Robin, tense and 
still, lay watching Angus, watching the 
play of his features as he sjx>ke, amused 
to see that his expression was at once good- 
natured, persuasive and determined. She 
thought he was like a jx'rson arguing over a 
telephone, whose facial play matches his 
tones even though the listener cannot see 
his countenance; yet also he was white 
with the strain of keeping his voice steady. 
“I’ll play along with you, Jenkins; but I’ll 
not stay penned in here.” 

After a long moment Mr. Jenkins said 
doubtfully: “Okay. I’ll get a pair of pliers 
or something, pull those nails.” They 
heard him presently begin. 

Robin cooked breakfast that morning 
for them all. When she fed Pat, the 
Irishman winked at her so elaborately that 
she guessed he sought to convey some 
message; but she had no clue to what it 
was till an hour later the motor failed 
again. It was the first of half a dozen such 
occasions. That day they spent more time 
drifting helplessly in the trough of the 
waves than under way. Each time tne 
engine stopped, Angus and Robin were 
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oidered into the stateroom, while Mr. 
Jenkins from the cabin, Romeo from the 
forecastle, kept their weapons on Pat 
as he Labored with the carbureter. Each 
time, the engine ran sweetly enough for a 
while, then coughed and died. 

The day was long enough and bitter 
enough without these repeated break¬ 
downs. It grew cold and colder. They 
wore sweaters and heavy coats and every¬ 
thing they could put on; and the rain beat 
about the small craft pitilessly, and the 
sleet lashed the cabin roof above their 
heads. They all suffered; but jxrhaps Mr. 
Jenkins suffered most of all. 1 le drew tight 
under the increasing strain, and his 
temper shortened. His words were mild 
enough, and he spoke in even tones; but 
when he grinned, his lips pulled back and 
his teeth showed, and his eyes narrowed 
dangerously. By noon he was suspicious 
of these repeated breakdowns, and he 
watched the Irishman’s every movement 
in the engine room; but if Pat played any 
tricks, he did it so skilfully that Mr. 
Jenkins did not detect him. 

In the late afternoon, when for the fifth 
or sixth time the engine had been started, 
and Pat was once more secured in his old 
position against the forecastle ladder, 
Mr. Jenkins took the wheel, while Romeo, 
with a shotgun on his knee, kept guaid 
over Angus and Robin in the cabin. Romeo 
was beaming and expansive, with no 
apparent sense of guilt for his treachery. 
1 le smiled at Robin with a flash of teeth 
and said something to her, and Robin 
somewhat doubtfully answered his smile 
and said carefully: 

“Je tie parle pasfranQais.” 

He laughed, throwing back his head, a 
great guffaw; he rattled off something and 
she heard her own phrase twice or thrice 
reflated, and looked at Angus enquiringly. 
Angus told her, in expressionless tones: 
“He’s saying that when you say you can’t 
speak French you’re fooling him, because 
if you couldn’t speak French you couldn’t 
say you couldn’t speak French in French!’’ 
She was amused, and laughed, and Angus 
said: “Better not -be too friendly. He’s 
more dangerous than Jenkins." 

R OMEO laughed again; and Jenkins 
* from the pilothouse must have heard, 
must have guessed what was happening; 
for he called some word of command. 
Romeo scowled in swift resentment; but 
then his line teeth flashed in a smile and 
he rose and six>ke to Robin in what was 
clearly an invitation. Angus said quickly: 

“Easy! Sit still, lie’s asking you to go 
with him. If he tries to touch you, he’ll 
be near enough so I can jump him." 

She obeyed him, but Romeo, with a 
vigilant eye on Angus, the shotgun in his 
left hand, reached across the table to 
catch her arm. She leaned back away from 
him; and Jenkins, coming quietly through 
the door from the engine room, appeared 
at Romeo’s shoulder. He caught the 
barrel of the shotgun with one hand, 
forced the muzzle up out of the way, 
jammed his pistol into Romeo’s side. 
Romeo twisted his head to say something 
furiously over his shoulder; but he did not 
resist when Jenkins twitched the shotgun 
free. Jenkins came into the cabin, keeping 
Romeo in front of him. He drove the man 
forward into the engine room. Romeo 
shrugged, laughed again, kissed his hand 
to Robin and departed. They felt the 
boat heel as Romeo in the pilothouse 
brought it on its course once more. 

Mr. Jenkins, with a weapon in each 
hand, stared at Robin in a venomous 
perplexity. “Curse you!" he said. “I wish 
you were out of here." He said to Angus, 
querulously: “See what I mean? That 
Romeo’s bound to fall for any girl he sees. 
You’d have jumped him in another second; 
and you’d have been dead before you 
could finish your jump. He’ll have us all 
killing each other before we’re through." 
He glared at Robin. “I ought to dump you 
overboard. We’d be all right without you." 


Sweat was streaming down his cheeks. He 
sat down moodily, staring at the shotgun 
in his hand as though it piesented a 
problem that puzzled him. He looked at 
Angus like a man updating for sympathy. 
“I don’t want any killing." he said. “I 
can’t let him have a gun now. He’d blow 
my head off. I already threw the rifle 
overboard.” He frowned, then broke the 
shotgun, removed the shells. “You,” he 
said harshly to Robin, “go open the port 
in the stateroom and throw this out 
through it." 

She obeyed him without question. 
Jenkins was in no state to be questioned, 
just now. He moved till he could watch 
her through the stateroom door. She saw 
when she opened the jx>rt that dark had 
fully come; a black darkness of fog and 
rain and aching cold. She came back and 
sat down. 

After a little, Jenkins said: “I’d like to 
know where we are." His tone was fretful. 
“I figure the wind would set us off to the 
southwest, mostly; and we’ve been 
drifting half the time all day. How fast is 
this boat?" 

“About eleven." 

“You can’t see fifty yards ahead of you 
in this thick. We’ll have to slow' down 
later, watch our step. I figure by mid¬ 
night we’ll be getting toward shore." He 
asked Angus almost plaintively: “What 
do you think?" 

“You’re the captain. It’s your funeral." 

Jenkins’ lip twisted as though with 
sudden pain at that word. He scowled at 
Robin. “Go cook supper," he said shortly. 

S HE nodded and went past him into the 
galley. She stood trembling and 
shaken, shivering, staring dumbly in front 
of her, wondering what to cook. Bacon 
and eggs? She took the knife from its slot 
and began to slice the bacon. She was 
bitterly cold; and she thought a hot 
drink would warm them all, and found a 
one-pound cake of cooking chocolate in the 
stores. When the bacon was frying, she 
oj>ened the wrapper at one end of the 
cake, preparatory to slicing some thin 
flakes ofl the chocolate. 

Someone caught her left arm and 
twitched her round, and she saw Romeo’s 
laughing eyes and his flashing teeth here 
close beside her. He had left the w'heel, 
come down into the forecastle, thus seized 
her now. She jabbed at him blindly with 
the knife, and he recoiled and dodged; but 
then his hands like striking snakes caught 
both her wrists. She twisted desperately 
around till he was behind her. 

He still gripped her wrists, holding her 
hands up over her head, the knife in one 
of her hands, the chocolate in the other. 

I ler arms were crossed by her own move¬ 
ment when she twisted around. She 
could see through the engine r<x>m Mr. 
Jenkins in the cabin door. He had risen 
as though to interfere; but he was looking 
back into the cabin, his pistol levelled at 
Angus there, his teeth bared. He shouted 
like a scream some word she did not hear; 
and, even pinned as she was, her hands 
high in the air as though she were a 
mutinous sailor triced up by the thumbs, 
she understood with a peculiar lucid clarity 
that Mr. Jenkins dared not come to help 
her for fear Angus would take him in the 
rear. Romeo laughed in her ear, his head 
against hers, pulling her arms back over 
her head, pulling her backward against 
him. Pat Donohoe, fast to the ladder in 
the forecastle, was bellowing like a bull. 

Then she and Romeo were thrown back¬ 
ward into the forecastle by some staggering 
shock that brought the boat to an instant 
stop. A terrible smashing and splintering 
of breaking ribs and planking deafened 
her, and she heard the breath come out of 
Romeo with a grunt as she fell on top of 
him. Then water was gushing and flooding 
all around them, pouring in through a 
great hole in the bow, streaming aft inches 
deep along the forecastle floor. 

To be Continued 
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—because they are 
the ONLY powders 
which contain those 
6 vital salts. Do not 
neglect your dog’s 
health and happi¬ 
ness—start giving 
him NOW 6-Salt 
KARS WOODS — 
just 2 a week. 


Sold by 
Drug Stores and 
Pet Shops. 
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With Pat steadying the girl from behind, Angus struggled toward the shore. 


Deep Waters 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The story: In Hoston. Robin Pair, a girl artist, meets 
Will McPkail. an irresponsible student front Montreal, 
who says he tnirtuls to marry her eventually but meanwhile is 
going to a temporary job in Canada, where lives his older 
brother, Angus, a thrifty Scotsnwn who dislikes U'omen. 

Sketching in Gaspk a jew weeks later. Robin decides to visit 
Will at a new putpu<H>d town on the St. Ijtwrence River called 
Moose Bay. En route she meets a man named Jenkins who 
says he’s going to luibrador in his own boat and would 
appreciate company. An embarrassing situation is relieved 
by a Government fish-hatchery man whttm she stum realties is 
Will McPhail’s dour brother. Angus. Angus also owns a 
boat, and he tells Robin that he means to stop at Moose Bay 
for his brother. Will, who will join him on a cruise. Robin 
thereupon decides not to visit Will because her visit would deter 
him from joining Angus. 

While her steamer is tied up at Moose Bay. Robin joins 
other passengers in taking a swim off the deck. A crane, 
working on the dock, suddenly falls info the water, the cranes- 
man is drowned, and Robin is horrified to learn that he is 
Will McPhail. 

Angus, believing that Robin caused his brother’s death by 
distracting his attention, conceives a bitter enmity for her. 
but when she leaves the boat and stops at the town hotel. 
Mr. Jenkins tries again to ingratiate himself. 

Desiring to allay Angus’ bitterness toward her. Robin goes 
aboard hts bint to await his return. She hides in the stateroom 
when Jenkins comes abttard. falls asleep, and wakes up when 
the boat is proceeding toward 1abrador. Angus resents her 
presence and tells her he'll put her off at the nearest port where 
she can board a steamer. With him on the boat are Rrmieo, a 
French cook who tries to make lore to Robin, and Pat Donohoe, 
a sailor. After listening to her story. Angus tells Robin he's 
sorry he accused her of being responsible for the death of his 
brother Will. 


\ Government plane circles high orerhead and a police 
resstl patrols the shore line. Jenkins' Iroat appears and then 
disappears. 

Jenkins, gun in hand, suddenly confronts Angus and 
Robin in the cabin of Angus’ boat. He explains that the police 
are after him because he’s an alcohol runner, and he must 
seize Angus’ boat to reach a schooner which is waiting for 
him. With Rimteo. he captures Donohoe. imprisons Angus 
a ml Robin in the cabin and sets sail for the Newfoundland 
coast. Romeo attacks Robin and the tatter is trying to deft nd 
herself when there is a terrific crash. The girl and Romeo are 
thrown off their feet as water pours through a great hole in 
the bow. 

M cPH AIL’S boat sank .about two minutes after 
she struck. She had run at full speed squarely 
into a ledge that was too steep to allow her to 
slide up on it out of water, but that still sloped 
enough to hold her till her stem filled and pulled her of! 
and down. 

The ledge was some forty yards from the shingle beach 
at the foot of the cliffs, with deep water outside; but inside 


Castaways on a desolate rock, 
four men and a girl face the 
elemental struggle for survival 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH PALLF.X COLEMAN 


it. the wa f er wr.s shoal. Romeo was first to reach the 
beach. The shock of the collision threw him and Robin 
backward, and Robin's weight coming down on his stomach 
knocked his wind out. He made queer hollow sounds, 
trying to catch his breath, fighting to sit up. I le threw her 
off him. and Robin beat at him blindly with the knife, and 
he squealed like a caught rat and bolted up through the 
pilothouse to the deck. 

When the boat struck, Angus was on his feet in the 
cabin aft. facing Jenkins’ pistol. The shock threw him 
against the cabin bulkhead; and it hurled Mr. Jenkins 
headlong into the engine room. Angus scrambled to his 
feet and came at a run. jumping over Jenkins, to Robin. 
By the time he reached her. water was pouring in through 
the shattered bow. Jenkins, without a sound, darted past 
them and scrambled up into the pilothouse and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Angus dragged Robin to her feet and shouted. “All 
right?" She stammered something, and he turned to free 
Pat. Pat's arms were fast to the steel uprights of the 
ladder; and Angus wrenched desperately at the knotted 
cords till Robin thrust the knife at him. 

"Here, take this!" she screamed, ashamed of her own 
voice so shrill and high. Angus slashed at Pat’s bonds, 
and the lights went out. and under their feet the inclination 
of the deck increased as the boat settled by the stern. 
\n?us shouted some triumphant word, and then he and 
Pat pushed Robin up into the pilothouse. When she came 
ojt on the deck already steeply sloping aft. sleet stung 
her cheek, and the wind was cold Pat and Angus helped her 
forward along the slippery turtle deck; and they saw the 
ledge solid and black under the bow. and Pat jumped down 
and turned to reach up for her. She was still holding that 
cake of chocolate. To free her hands, she pulled up her 
sweater and stuffed the chocolate inside her flannel shirt 
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Then Angus swung her down into Pat's arms; and the 
roar of surf was all about them, and the wind blew cold 
and thin, and Angus shouted something about freeing 
the small boat lashed in chocks on top of the cabin, and 
disappeared back along the deck. The sleet in her face 
blinded her and Pat bellowed warninglv: 

“Come away, sorr! She’s going!” 

Robin wondered stupidly who was going where. Then 
the cruiser slid an inch backward off the ledge, and six 
inches, and a yard. Robin screamed, and Angus appeared 
above them on the high bow and jumped down and fell 
on his hands and knees on the ledge at her feet, and she 
caught at him to keep him from the water. The cruiser 
slid away from them off the ledge; she was a white blur in 
the black night for a moment. Then she slid under and 
was gone. 

r T^HEY were left to face rain and bitter wind. The ledge 
on which they stood was a foot or two high, not ten feet 
long, water all around them; but there was a high blackness 
of land not far away. Angus held Robin’s arm to steady 
her, and Pat waded off toward that blackness and shouted 
something to them. Angus stepped off the ledge into water 
to his waist, and turned his back to her and said: 

“Sit on my shoulders. Straddle—that’s right. Hold 
your feet up out of the water. Hold onto my head." 

As she obeyed, Pat returned, splashing through the 
water, to steady her. Carrying her on his shoulders, Pat 
behind him with his hands on Robin’s waist, Angus waded 
toward the shore. 

When he came up out of the water, Pat swung Robin 
to the ground, and she could dimly see that they stood on 
shingle in a narrow cove against the face of a bold cliff. 
There was some turbulence of movement 
a few paces off. two black figures violent 
in action, and she heard panting cries, 
and one of the figures went down and 
screamed, and Angus leaped that way to 
check the other, kicking at the fallen 
man. 

“Easy, Jenkins!” Angus cried. 

Jenkins said in a thick voice: 
kick his head in! He wrecked us!” 

“You’ll hang as quick for killing him 
as anyone else.” Romeo scuttled away, 
and Angus urged: “We’ve got to get up 
the cliff somehow. Tide will flood this 
cove. Kill him later if you want to, but 
let’s get out of this trap first.” 

Jenkins this time said nothing. Romeo 
had disappeared along the shingle beach. 

Angus found a fissure in the cliff to serve 
for their ascent, and he led the way with 
Robin on his heels. Pat close behind her. 

Robin heard Jenkins following them 
upward. They climbed fifty feet to a 
wide ledge with an angle that offered 
some shelter from the wind, and halted 
there while Angus sought some way to 
climb higher. While they waited, Pat 
backed Robin into the angle in the cliff 
face and pressed his body against hers to 
protect her from the wind and rain. 

Romeo came scratching up the fissure to 
join them, whimpering with metallic 
little sounds. 

“It’s not safe to try to go on in the 
dark,” Angus reported. “The ledge ends, 
one way; and it gets pretty narrow in 
the other direction. We’ll stay here till 
morning.” 

Jenkins said: “We will not! I want a 
fire.” 

“Suit yourself,” Angus told him. 

“We’re staying here.” He came to Robin. 

“Pat and I will keep you as warm as we 
can.” he said. He sat down with his back 
against the cliff face. “Sit between my 
legs,” he told her. “Lean back against 
me.” She obeyed him. “Now, Pat, you 
sit down between her legs and lean back 
against her. There, Miss Dale, you’re 
the ham in the sandwich.” She loved him for joking in this 
moment. “Put your legs around Pat, your feet in his lap. 
He can keep them warm with his arms. I’m your mattress, 
he’s your blanket. Pat, when you get cold, you and I can 
change places.” 

Jenkins demanded: “What about me and Romeo?” 

“Get as close to us as you can,” Angus advised him. 
“We’ll keep each other warm.” 

J ENKINS tried exploring the ledge on his own account 
before he would be satisfied; but Romeo huddled down 
beside them, and so presently did Mr. Jenkins. They 
pressed together like puppies on a cold night, seeking to 
conserve the heat in their bodies against the penetrating 
cold. Romeo whined through chattering teeth; and the 
wind and the pound of surf and the slat of sleet and rain 
filled the world. Robin, between Angus and Pat, turned her 


head sidewise, her left cheek against McPhail’s chest, his 
lowered chin pressing the back of her head and neck. Pat’s 
shoulders leaning back against her right cheek. Romeo 
was on her right, writhing closer and closer. Jenkins sat 
beside Angus, knees up, arms across his stomach, head 
bowed so that he was like a ball. 

Angus protected the back of her neck from the rain with 
his chin. Of them all, she was the only one not wet to the 
skin. She still wore sweater and flannel shirt and riding 
breeches; and the sweater had a heavy turtle neck. Angus 
had carried her ashore; so she had not to wade like the 
others. The four men, more heavily clad than she, were 
wetted breast-deep from the depth of water through which 
they had come ashore; and Romeo in his haste had fallen 
and was worse off than the others. Robin, shivering with 
cold, thought they must all be suffering more than she. 
Mr. Jenkins was the most lightly clad, in that familiar 
checked suit that must be sadly draggled now. Aboard the 
motorboat he had put on over the suit an oilskin coat; but 
when he was wading ashore it hamj^ered him and he had 
thrown it aside and it was gone. Angus wore kersey pants 
and a flannel shirt and a leather jacket. Pat had on a stag 
shirt over his woodsman’s garments; and Robin felt its 
rough fabric against her cheek, felt the warmth of Pat’s 
great body come slowly through it to warm her. Angus 
unbuttoned his leather jacket and drew her against himself, 
bringing the open front of the jacket up on either side of her 
to serve as a windbreak, holding it around her, his arms 
around her too. Slowly the cold went out of her, till she 
felt steaming and snug and secure; and she whispered: 

“I’m warm now, Angus.” 

His lips close to her ear, he said; “Good! In the morning 
we’ll climb the cliff, get into the woods, build a great fire.” 


“Where do you think we are?” 

“We’re all right. We’re ashore at least. Sleep if you 
can.” 

Romeo whimpered beside them, huddling closer. She 
thought she did not sleep, till she opened weary eyes and 
saw a dawn that was only greyness breaking through a veil 
of rain. The grey sea below their perch merged a little 
way off into the grey ness of the day. There was no horizon; 
there was only the cove below them from which now the 
tide receded, the sky that was grey cloud dripping rain, the 
grey sea, and the ledge to which they clung. 

They were all so numb with cold that they were inert as 
snakes in winter. Angus stood up and beat his arms for 
warmth; and as the light increased he worked along the 
ledge toward where it narrowed dangerously They 
watched him torpidly, till fifty feet away he turned and 
called: 


“Come on! We can go this way.” 

r "THEY’ moved sluggishly. Pat helped Robin to her feet. 

Her legs were stiff and cramped, and she ached all over. 
She and Pat joined Angus, and he showed them a wider 
ledge six feet below this one on which they were, which 
led to a broken slope of rubble up which they could ascend. 
Robin stumbled after Angus. Pat on her heels. They 
climbed a triangular scar in the face of the cliff, narrowing 
to a point at the top where there was a little cascade. 
Centuries of frost had here broken down the solid rock, and 
toppling slabs and boulders made a grout slope that 
extended from the top of the cliff down to the sea. Once 
Robin looked back and wondered what had become of 
Jenkins and Romeo. They emerged at last on naked ledge 
that slo|>ed upward to a rounded dome, a hundred feet 
above the sea. Angus strode swiftly ahead, eager to see 
what was beyond; but when Pat and Robin came to his 
side, she looked all around in a dawning hopeless compre¬ 
hension. She could see lead-grey water, sullen under the 
low rain fog. in every direction. She said stupidly: 

“It’s an island. We’re on an island!” 

No one answered her. The thing was plain enough 
without words. The island on which they stood was 
perhaps a quarter mile long, 200 yards wide. This upper 
part of it was sleek naked rock, black with wet little 
streams of rain water running down its slopes to cascade 
over the break of the cliffs on every side. There was never 
a tree in sight, and scarce a bush worth the name. Angus 
turned to Robin with grey, tired eyes. She asked: 

“Where are we? Do you know?” 

Angus shook his head. No one spoke. Robin tried to 
speak, but her lips were stiff with cold. A gust of sleet 
pelted them; and Angus drew Robin 
beside him, sheltering her as well as he 
could. “We’ll have to get a fire going.” 
he said. “Have to find some cover against 
the rain.” 

Pat spoke. “Sorr, there’s a place I 
marked back there where we came up. 
Come and see. ’Tis not much ; but it will 
be some better than nothing at all.” 

“We’U have a look,” Angus assented. 
They turned back toward the cleft, and 
as they did so, Romeo and Jenkins came 
up into view. Mr. Jenkins wore now an 
oilskin coat he had not worn before. 
They approached him. and Romeo drew 
warily aside as though fearful of some 
violence. Robin saw a long open cut on 
cheek and jaw in front of Romeo’s ear; 
and all his countenance was battered 
and swollen. She remembered how when 
he threw her aside in the forecastle last 
night she struck at him with the knife 
like a club. 

Angus asked a question. “Where did 
you get the coat. Jenkins?” 

“I had it on last night in the cabin to 
keep warm. I got out of it when it looked 
as if I’d have to swim ashore. It floated 
up on the beach.” He nodded toward 
Romeo. “I sent him down to get it. this 
morning.” 

"Miss Dale needs it more than you 
do.” 

Robin started to deny this; but before 
she could speak. Jenkins laughed grimly. 
“Her? I wouldn’t give it to her to save 
her life. If she hadn’t been along. Romeo 
would have tended to business, and we’d 
be all right now. Let her freeze.” When 
he saw violence in McPhail's eyes he 
took a step or two backward and dropped 
his hand into his pocket and said: “Easy, 
McPhail. I’ve still got my gun. Come 
on, let s get out of here. ” 

Angus hesitated. “We can’t.” he said. 
“We re on an island. Water all around 
us.” Rain and sleet lashed at them. 

“An island? You’re crazy!” 

Angus said, “See for yourself.” He 
indicated the dome above where they stood. Jenkins and 
Romeo went that way. and Pat led Angus and Robin down 
to the break of the cliff. A dozen feet below them, some 
harder strata had resisted the weather, and a ledge two 
feet thick projected like a shelf. The outer part of it had 
broken off. a great slab a dozen feet across; and this stood 
on edge like a wall across the seaward face of the cavelike 
space under the overhang The ledge above was a shelter 
against rain, the slab served as windbreak. The place thus 
partially protected was some four feet wide, perhaps four 
feet high, and about six feet long. It was open at both ends, 
and there was an opening a few inches wide between the 
slab like a wall and the ledge like a roof. 

Nevertheless, here was shelter. Angus and Pat began 
to chink that opening at the^top. to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of rain and sleet that might come in; and then 
Mr. Jenkins and Romeo returned. 
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"We're in a tough spot. McPhail,” said Jenkins, soberly. 

ANGUS nodded. "First thing is to look around," he 
suggested. "See what we’ve got to get on with. Look 
for firewood. We can all meet here later, start a fire.” 
Jenkins moved away in a silent assent; and Romeo, after a 
moment's indecision, as though choosing the lesser of two 
evils, followed him. Pat watched them go; and he said to 
Angus with a relish: 

"Romeo'U never witch another girl with the handsome 
face of him; and he’ll not laugh again at this scar of mine.” 
He stared after the two departing. "Sorr. they sing small 
now-. We can handle them, you and me." 

"What cut his face so?" 

Pat’s glance touched Robin. She remembered that he 
had been close beside her in the forecastle last night, must 
have seen the knife in her hand; but he said evasively: 
"Like as not he butted the glass out of the pilothouse or 
what not. He had it coming to him. anyway, bad cess 
to him! Aye. them two bold men will sing small now; or 
you and me we’ll break the both of them." 

Angus did not press the point. Jenkins and Romeo had 
gone toward the more distant end of the island. "You and 
I will search this end. Pat," McPhail decided. "Miss Dale, 
you stay here where there’s some shelter." 

"I’ll come and help.” she protested. 

He said quietly: "Please don’t argue. You’ll help most 
by doing what you’re told. Take care of yourself. That 
will make it easier for us to take care of you. Stay here and 
keep as warm and dry as you can." 

She felt like a child rebuked. "I’m sorry," she said. "I’ve 
certainly ruined things for all of you. haven’t I?" 

He spoke in a still impatience. "Blame doesn’t matter 
now. We’ll manage. You stay here." 

So she was alone for an hour or more in the scant shelter 
afforded by these two great slabs. Wind curled in around 
the slab that was like a wall; so she began to pile some 
rocks at one end, and thus engaged, she remembered for 
the first time that cake of chocolate inside her flannel 
shirt. During the night it had slipped around to lie against 
her side, and still in foil and wrappings except for the end 
she had opened, it was bent and crushed and somewhat 
softened by the heat from her body. Yet it was food! 
Sight of it made her suddenly desperately hungry. She 
wanted to eat it. to eat it all; but there might be no other 
food on the island. Angus must have some of this. 

She put it in a dry crevice, specially contrived, in the 
barrier Rhe was building across the open end of the shelter; 
and she piled rocks over it and around it to keep it safe 
for him. 

Angus and Jenkins and Romeo, returning, 
met just above the shelter, and she heard 
their voices and looked up and saw them 
there. Mr. Jenkins brought a broken 
orange crate, and Romeo a few dead twigs 
and a stick of rotten drift, and Angus some 
scraps of wood. Angus called down to her: 

"All right?" 

"Yes.” She would not tell him about the 
chocolate while they could hear. They 
brought their scant burdens of firewood to 
deposit them by the shelter, and she noticed 
that Jenkins and Romeo kept a wary dis¬ 
tance between them and Angus, as though 
fearful of a surprise attack. Then Angus 
said to Mr. Jenkins: 

"I found no better shelter than this. 

Did you?" 

Jenkins said sullenly: "No. And there’s 
darned little driftwood, and nothing to eat. 

I went along the beach, thought there might 
be clam flats or something. I found a few 
periwinkles, or whatever they are. on the 
rocks; but that’s all. Not even a gull’s nest. 

No eggs, nothing." 

Robin thought proudly and happily of 
her hidden chocolate, a treasure beyond 
price. Then Pat hailed them from the 
dome that was the highest point of the 
island. He was out of sight, but they 
heard him shout. 

"Halloo!" he called "Here's land. sorr. 
and a town!” 


fish a bit, and they can run us to Corner Brook as easy as 
baiting hooks." 

A scud of sleet and rain hid the distant land and houses 
behind a grey veil; and like a curtain then the fog came 
down again. Angus said quietly: "They could if they 
knew we were here." 

"Sure, sorr, we’ll signal them." 

"They can’t see us through the fog." 

"It will be lifting, come afternoon." 

Angus glanced at Robin. "Surely," he agreed. He 
looked around for Jenkins and Romeo; but they were not in 
sight. He told Robin: "It’s only eight or ten miles to 
shore, so we’ll be all right, as so^n as it stops raining." 

But Pat Donohoe suddenly squatted on his hunkers, 
and he made a doleful, keening sound. Angus asked 
quickly: "What’s wrong, Pat?" 

Pat wagged his head. "Sorr, there’ll be trouble to signal 
the folk ashore there, even when it clears." 

"We’ll light a fire." 

"With never a dry match among the lot of us? Nor a 
dry rag on any one of us? Nor a dry bit of wood ever to be 
found?" 

“We’ll manage somehow." 

Pat stared at the rock between his feet. "Sorr, did ever 
ye hear of the Queen of Swansea?” 

"No." 

"Many’s the time I’ve heard the old folks tell that tale.” 
Pat’s low tones were remote and strange, like the murmurs 
of a sleeper. "She went ashore in a snowstorm, one Decem¬ 
ber day seventy year ago, on Gull Island. Two women and 
nine men got off her, so they did They got to the island 
before she sank. They had a bit of sail for shelter, but no 
lood, no water, no wood." 

Robin was trembling with a sudden terror. She cried 
defensively: "We’ve food! I have a pound of cooking 
chocolate. And we’ve water! There’s rain water in every 
hole in the rocks. And we’ve shelter." 

Angus looked at her sharply; but Pat did not lift his head. 
His voice droned on. "Sure, sorr, they could see a village 
eight miles away, the same as us. They built fires to 
signal, too, at night; but the folk ashore went to bed at 
dark, belike; and wood was scarce and the fires were small 
and no one ever saw them. It was a March day when a 
fisherman found them, in a heap under the poor bit of sail. ” 

"Dead?" Robin whispered. She cried desperately: "But 
Angus, we can signal them somehow. We can put up a 
flag!” 

Pat droned mournfully: "With never a flag, nor a 
flagpole? How will we be doing that, ma’am?" 


ANGUS turned to race up the slope. 
***■ Romeo and Mr. Jenkins did not 
move to follow him; but Robin, forgetting 
everything else but this hope of quick 
rescue, scrambled up to the level and ran 
toward where Angus and Pat stood to¬ 
gether. She came to them, and saw the 
land, a black line of it under the rain fog 
that had lifted for a while. It was miles 
away, but there were grey shapes that must 
be houses, and Pat was saying excitedly: 

“So this’ll be Humpback Island we’re on. 
sorr; and yon’s Humpback Harbor. Nought 
but four or five families live there; but they 


Hero in Ermine 

TATAVE your flags! Cheer! He is coming now — the King! 
V V Hear the band; feel the thrill swaying the tense crowd! 
Eternal pageant, scarlet and gold and blue; 

Royalty is a symbol, and kings are figureheads. 

But here — a man comes. 

Gaunt, even grim, or — it may be — shy; 

Blue eyes steadfast, seeking no compromise; 

Cheer for him! Cheer! 

His is no simple role; he is a simple man 
Craving the privacy the meanest soul may claim. 

Raised by his sovereign's fixed decree. 

Steeling his mind to a regal discipline. 

He who was diffident in second place. 

Covetous of no other. 


There was a day, his coronation day, 

When around the Empire of the never-setting sun. 
Spanned by his restless ships, a great prayer swelled. 
Never for prince or king who graced his line — 
Arrogant, stately Tudor, or Stuart of fatal charm — 
Pulsed such a grateful devotion as found birth 
When on the ether waves tossed his far voice. 

Millions there were who listened, and wept, and prayed 
Willing him courage and strength to bring his work 
Safe to fulfillment. 

Cheer! But his car has passed; the band 
That came a thousand miles playing a brave air. 

Cheer for a hero in ermine, wearing a gold crown, 

A man to whom honor is duty, higher than self. 

Who but is glad she is with him there, the Queen — 
Wife, though, and woman first; yet only his the task; 

He in the world's sight is standing alone, 

Wrapped in the terrible isolation of a throne. 

Alone, but kingly. —M. Eugenie Perry. 
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Robin forced herself to laugh at him. "Pat, Pat, you’ll 
not give up so easily! Why. we can swim ashore if we must! 
I could almost do it myself." 

“And the water like ice, and the tide current like a river 
running?" 

Angus chuckled. "Come out of your trance, Pat! Here’s 
what we can do. We’ll build a monument for them to see. 
A cairn. A pile of rocks. People who live beside the sea 
always watch the horizon. You know that, Pat." Pat’s 
head rose as though hope revived in him; he uttered an 
approving grunt. "If they see something sticking up on 
top of the island here, they’ll come to see what it is." 

Pat sprang to his feet, his hopeless mood gone as quickly 
as it had come. "Right for you, sorr!” he cried. “We’ll do 
that!” He turned sharply as though to begin; but Angus 
said: 

“Wait, Pat. Miss Dale, you say you have a cake of 
chocolate?" 

She nodded; and then she was suddenly cold, remember¬ 
ing. She looked toward the cleft below them. Mr. Jenkins 
and Romeo were not in sight. They must be down in the 
shelter under that overhanging slab, and—the chocolate 
was there. She caught Angus miserably by the arm. 

"Yes. but it’s down there." 

She saw his lips tighten. Then he turned that way and 
they followed him. They came to the break of the ledge 
and looked down into the shelter a dozen feet below them. 
Mr. Jenkins sat cross-legged in the open end of it, facing 
them. Romeo peered over his shoulder. Mr. Jenkins held 
his pistol in his hand. Angus stopped at sight of it, and the 
others too. Jenkins said assentingly: 

“Yes. that’s right. Stay where you are." 

Robin felt the sudden storm in Angus, but his tones were 
calm enough. "Jenkins," he said, "we’re all in this together. 
We’ve got to . . . ” 

Jenkins interrupted curtly. "Not me, McPhail. Some 
of us may not live till we’re found. Two or three days in 
this rain and cold will kill anyone. There’s not room for 
five of us here." He grinned. “There’s room for Miss Dale, 
if she’s cold. Romeo will keep her warm. But you and the 
Irishman will have to find yourselves another hole!" 


F OR A moment after Jenkins spoke, there was a stir of 
frantic rage in Robin. That fat cake of chocolate was 
the most important thing in the world; and—Mr. Jenkins 
must have found it! Probably he had already eaten it! She 
wanted that pound of bitter-sweet stuff terribly. It meant 
warmth flowing through her veins. It meant life! Her 
fingers tightened like wires on McPhail’s arm; and he 
touched them firmly, and then Pat said with 
a sudden chuckle: 

"Sorr, come away. I had no time to tell 
you before, but there’s a snug dry cave I 
found, with a sand floor, t’other side of the 
island. Let be, here. The joke will be on 
them. Come away." 

Jenkins grinned derisively. "You’ll never 
make a liar, Pat. Be off with you to your 
nice dry cave.” He lifted the weapon in his 
hand, his eyes narrowed. "On your way," he 
said. “You make me jumpy, standing there." 

Angus, without a word, led Robin back 
from the lip of the cleft. Pat followed them 
and they walked away together silently; 
but when they were at some distance Angus 
stopped. 

"Pat, we’ve got to get him out of there." 
"Aye, sorr!" 

Robin asked hotly: “Do you think he’s 
eaten our chocolate?" 

"Was it where he would see it?" 

“He might not. I piled rocks over it to 
keep it dry.” 

"Can’t tell about that," Angus decided. 
"But Pat. we’ve got to have some place to 
get in out of the rain, anyway. We’ve got to 
handle them. Here’s our best chance.” Pat 
listened soberly, and Angus said: "You get 
down to the beach, somehow, and crawl up 
the slope below' them. Get as near them as 
you can. I’ll be lying flat on my stomach 
right above where they are. When you’re 
near enough, make some sound. Jenkins will 
come outside to take a shot at you; and I’ll 
be on him in two jumps." 

Pat looked dubious. "What about 
Romeo? He can throw a knife straight 
enough to split a stick." 

Angus said briefly: "I can throw a rock as 
hard as he can throw a knife." 

Pat argued: “Sorr, it just strikes me I’ll 
have the soft job, being below them like, 
and with plenty of chance to hide when he 
takes that shot at me. Yourself had best do 
the climbing, and let me do the jumping." 

Angus hesitated, then he nodded. "Very 
well. Pat. Maybe I’m better than you at 
dodging bullets; and you’re certainly better 
Continued on page 50 
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than I am in a rough and tumble. I’ll 
draw his fire, and—you get him.” 

“I will that!” 

“I'll be able to help, on Romeo. Give me 
time to get near them. Don’t make a move 
till I yell.” 

“Aye, sorr.” 

Angus considered for a moment. ‘‘All 
right,” he said. "It’s not very good; but I 
don’t know anything better. Let’s go.’’ 

The two men turned together ; but Robin 
said quietly: “Wait, please. Suppose he 
kills—both of you?” 

"He’ll not,” Angus told her. "Pat and I 
are a tough pair.” 

"But if he does,” she insisted, "what 
had I better do?” She said apologetically: 
"I don’t mean to—make things hard for 
you, to bother you. But—I wouldn’t 
want you both killed, and them both alive, 
and me left here alone with them.” 

T HEY stood before her like guilty 
children, the heat of battle dying in 
their eyes. Then Angus nodded in a sort 
of submission. "She’s right, Pat,” he said. 
"We can’t risk that. We’ll try to manage 
without a fight.” 

Pat after a moment suggested uncer¬ 
tainly: "If there’s no fighting to be done 
yet a while, sorr, we could be after building 
that rock pile you mentioned. The work 
will keep us warm. It’ll need to be plenty 
high, eight or ten feet anyway, for them to 
see ashore. It’s a job of work. We’d best 
get at it.” 

"That’s a lot of rocks for two of us to 
handle.” 

"We’ve nought to take our minds off it, 
anyway.” 

Robin said: "I can help some.” 

Angus looked at her appraisingly. Rain 
drove about them, though thinly now. Her 
heavy sweater was sodden with water, 
hanging about her hips. Her head was 
bare, her hair wet and dripping; and her 
lips were white with cold, her teeth click¬ 
ing. He stripped off his leather jacket, 
came toward her. 

“Sorry I didn’t think of this before.” he 
said. "Put it on. It’s sopping wet, but it 
will break the wind a little.” 

"No, please.” she urged. "I’ll have to 
take my chances with the rest of you.” 

"You can’t stand as much as we can. 
Here.” She submitted; and Pat pulled his 
stag shirt off over his head and came 
chuckling to make her put it on. They 
laughed together at the figure she made, 
lost in its immensities. It hung like an 
overcoat, almost to her knees. 

"You oughtn’t to be so good to me.” she 
protested, and tears filled her eyes. “I got 
you into this mess. I know' it as well as 
you do.” 

"Bless you, ma’am.” Pat told her 
heartily, "the McPhail and me we’ve been 
in and out of many a bad spot together 
before now; and as for making trouble for 
us. there’s no way to make a man feel 
better than give him a woman to take care 
of. Wear ’em and welcome. The McPhail 
and me, we’ll have work to do to keep us 
warm.” 

"But I do want to help.” she insisted. 
Angus said: “Help all you like, enough 
to keep from being cold, but don’t wear 
yourself out. Pat. we’ll have to build the 
cairn up on top. on the highest point. It 
will show up better there. Let’s get 
started.” 

T HE TWO men turned to attack this 
task, and Robin followed them. The 
rounded ledge, like a hump that topped 
this bleak small island, was bare of bould¬ 
ers and rock fragments. The materials for 
the cairn they meant to build would have 
to be carried laboriously to the peak, or if 
they were too heavy to lift, rolled over and 
over up the ledge. They went methodi¬ 
cally to work; but Robin chose to stay near 
Angus, to help him w'hen she could, to talk 


to him. W'hen they were away from Pat 
she said slowly: 

“Will you tell me honestly—just how 
bad this is? W'as that story true, the one 
Pat told about the people who could see 
shore, freezing and starving?” 

"I never heard it.” he said. “But Pat’s 
Newfoundland born and bred. Probably it 
w as true. But that happened in December. 
This is July. It won’t stay cold forever, 
and it won’t rain forever.” 

“Will they find us?” 

"A fishing boat might come near any 
time. Probably not today, because this 
wind has kicked up quite a sea; but these 
people are fishermen. They’ll be off as soon 
as it quiets down. And when it clears, they 
can see us even from land.” 

“I came to Newfoundland fishing with 
my father once. We had fog for two weeks, 
even up the Codroy. Fog and rain and 
cold. Maybe it won’t clear off for days.” 

"Those sjiells do happen,” he admitted 
soberly. “But we’re not badly off—for a 
few days. We can keep warm by huddling 
together at night, in some crevice out of 
the wind.” He looked toward the cleft 
where Mr. Jenkins and Romeo held the 
shelter. "We can keep warm as long as 
there’s any—life left in us. Being wet and 
cold drains your strength pretty fast, of 
course. I wish w'e had that chocolate.” 

“How long will it be, do you suppose, 
before someone comes? Will that plane be 
hunting?” 

He smiled at her in a quiet reassurance. 
"Don’t try to think ahead. Live an hour 
at a time. And don’t be frightened. Fright 
tires you out. Keep steady. A person can 
go a long time without food, if he’s not 
scared. We’ve plenty of w f ater as long as it 
rains, and there’ll be some in pools in the 
ledge afterward; and when it stops raining, 
if the sun comes out, we can dry our 
matches, manage a fire. We'll pull 
through.” 

They were working while they talked, 
panting side by side, climbing to the peak 
of the ledge, he with a great rock in his 
arms, she with a lesser one. She realized 
suddenly that she was happy, toiling thus 
beside him. Life was become simple, 
reduced to fundamentals. She smiled and 
said: 

“That cake of chocolate is the most 
important tiling in the world, right now. 
isn’t it? That and Mr. Jenkins’ oilskins, 
and a chance to get out of the rain.” 

He nodded. They deposited their 
burdens and turned away for more. She 
said: "We’re down to elementals. aren’t 
we? Willing to do almost anything for 
food and shelter.” 

"Yes, of course.” 

She said, half to herself: "It’s queer to 
think we might all die here. People do 
queer things, have—queer feelings when 
they’re afraid of dying.” She smiled at 
her own thought. “Angus. I know an old 
man in Maine. He has a big orchard, and 
he told me an interesting thing once. He 
said that if an apple tree is dying, it bears 
better than ever toward the end. He said 
if you broke down a branch and left it 
hanging by the bark, that branch would 
think it was dying, and it would have lots 
of apples on it; or if you take a two-year- 
old tree and tie a bit of copper wire around 
the bark at the foot, the tree will think 
it’s going to die, and it will bear apples long 
before it would otherwise. He tiiinks the 
trees are trying to pass life on while they 
still can.” 

H E BENT to tumble a big boulder over 
and over up the ledge. She tried to 
help him. but he put her aside. "I can 
manage.” he said. "You’ll hurt your 
hands.” 

“He thought people were the same 
way.” she suggested. She said: "Maybe 
Mr. Jenkins would give that chocolate to 
me if I asked him.” 
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He looked up at her quietly. “Miss 
Dale, in a tight place, any woman is a 
liability. Don’t expect—chivalry from 
Jenkins or Romeo.” 

“You and Pat gave me your clothes. 
They might give me my chocolate, if I 
asked them.” 

“If they knew it was there they would 
eat it. Naturally. Unless they’ve already 
done so.” 

“I wish I hadn’t left it there. When Pat 
called that he could see land, I forgot all 
about it.” 

He did not answer. He rolled the 
boulder laboriously upward to add to the 
little pile already gathered on top of the 
ledge. She found one she could carry; and 
by the cairn, Pat met them. 

“Sorr,” he said, “by the feel of the wind, 
it’s colder.” He added, pointing: “The 
land’s off that way, so that’s bound to be 
east. That makes the wind northwest, the 
way it’s coming.” 

Angus said indifferently: “Yes.” 

Pat urged: “Then it just might blow 
clear this afternoon, sorr. If we could build 
this pile of rocks high enough before dark, 
them ashore might see.” He chuckled. 
“I’d as soon not spend another night like 
last unless I have to.” 

Angus looked at him and his eyes 
quickened. He glanced toward the cleft 
below them where the shelter was. “We 
can’t build it high enough to make much 
show, alone,” he said. "But those two 
might help if we put it to them right. I’ll 
try. They don’t know what we’re doing.” 
He went down toward the cleft, but before 
showing himself he called: “Halloo, 

Jenkins! I want a word with you!” 

Jenkins after a moment answered him; 
“Bring the Irishman and the girl so I can 
see the three of you.” 

“Right! Here we come!” 

They approached the lip of the cleft. 
Jenkins, when they first saw him, was 
inside the shelter, watching warily for 
their appearance; but as soon as he was 
sure they were all three together, he 
stepped outside, his weapon in his hand. 

"All right,” he said. “Speak your piece.” 

ANGUS did so, without preamble. He 
explained that they had seen the 
mainland, and a village, a while ago when 
for a moment the fog lifted. “Then the 
rain shut in again, but now the weather’s 
changing. The wind’s backing into the 
northwest. That means it may clear; but 
it will probably haul into the northeast 
again tonight. If it does that, it may stay 
thick for days. This afternoon may be 
our last glimpse of shore for a while. Pat 
and I have started building a cairn, hoping 
they’ll see it. But four of us can build 
something sizable a lot quicker than two 
of us. If we can make a showing before 
dark, and it clears, they may see us 
tonight.” He asked crisply: “Will you 
help?” 

Mr. Jenkins considered. Romeo came 
to his side and they spoke in whispers. 
Then Mr. Jenkins said: 

“Okay, McPhail, we’ll help. Only it’s 
understood that you won’t try any tricks, 
and it’s understood that the shelter here 
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is ours tonight, or any time today if it starts 
to rain again.” 

“Nothing’s understood.” Angus told 
him curtly. “You can help or not, just as 
you like. There’s no promise on either 
side.” 

Jenkins grinned. “Have it your way; 
but if you start trouble, you take your 
own chances. And any time we want the 
shelter, we’ll take it. I’m coming up now. 
Back off. I don’t want either of you too 
near me. It gives me the fidgets.” He 
took a step toward them, said over his 
shoulder: “Come on. Romeo. Work up a 
sweat and you’ll feel better about that 
pretty face of yours.” He told Robin 
grimly: “Romeo’s afraid the girls won’t 
like him any more, after the way you 
cut him up. Y'ou’d better keep away from 
him. He doesn’t like vou as much as he 
did.” 

He came on, and Robin stared past him, 
trying to see into the shelter, wondering 
whether they had found the chocolate. 
Hunger was a wolf in her. She had never 
wanted anything as much as she wanted 
that cake of chocolate now. 

Angus held her arm, drawing her back 
as Mr. Jenkins and Romeo came up toward 
them. A moment later they stood in two 
groups, twenty feet apart; and Mr. Jenkins 
surveyed the situation. This small island 
was humpbacked, as its name implied. Its 
top was naked rock, rising to a high point 
fifty yards away from where they stood. 
There Pat and Angus had already piled 
some loose rocks together. On the bald 
ledge a few rounded boulders were scat¬ 
tered here and there; and Angus said now: 

“The handiest rocks are on the other 
side, in a fissure of the ledge.” 

Jenkins said: “Okay. You and Pat 
work from there and we’ll work from here. 
I don’t want to get too close to you. You 
might get funny—and I’d have to kill you 
after all.” 

Angus nodded. “Right,” he agreed. He 
turned away; and Pat and Robin followed 
him. During the hours that followed, 
while the wind blew colder and the skies 
began to clear a little, the four men worked 
top speed at this task that might bring 
rescue; but Mr. Jenkins and Romeo never 
forgot to protect themselves against 
surprise. They took care not to come near 
either Pat or Angus. If Mr. Jenkins 
approached the growing pile of rocks when 
they were near it. he dropped his load 
twenty or thirty feet away, left it for them 
to fetch. He worked stoutly enough, and 
so did Romeo; but they maintained an 
equal vigilance. 

Robin worked as she could; but she had 
to rest often, and when she rested, cold 
drained life and strength out of her. She 
was desperately hungry, and the thought 
of the chocolate, and the question whether 
it was still where she had left it, was like a 
madness in her. She thought she might 
somehow manage to reach the shelter 
unseen and recapture it; and once the 
thought took form, it obsessed her. She 
began to watch for any chance. 

OUT FOR a long time the enterprise 
U was clearly hopeless. Jenkins and 
Romeo were lugging boulders up out of 
that break in the cliff where the shelter 
lay, and one or the other was almost always 
there. Midday came and went. Once the 
sun shone briefly, then lost itself again in a 
driving scud of low clouds. The four men 
became more and more absorbed in this 
business which engaged them. They were 
drunk with their own labors, blind with a 
mounting fatigue, working in a rising 
haste. The small huddle of houses ashore 
was visible now, miles away; for the fog 
had thinned, and the wind blew hard and 
cold. The men raced to accomplish as 
much as possible before dark came down. 
Once Mr. Jenkins mounted the growing 
pile and looked toward shore and waved 
his arms; and he even hallooed, as though 
his voice might carry over the intervening 
miles 

But in mid-afternoon Mr. Jenkins and 
Romeo had already carried all the usable 
material from the upper part of the break 


Confound it! If its good enough 
for me...its good enough for him!” 



How a young couple 
learned the modern way 
to bring up their baby. 



JANE: For mercy’s sake, Sid .. . ! Are 
you losing your head? 

SID: Now, wait a minute. Don’t fly off 
the handle! 


JANE: My goodness! . .. The idea of giv¬ 
ing that child a dose of your oum laxative! 
SID: Look here, Jane. He needs a laxative 
badly. I know mine works. So what’s the 
harm in giving him just a bit of it? 



JANE: Plenty , my dear nitwit. You see, I 
just came from the doctor’s. I told him 
about the trouble we were having with 
Bobby. And I asked him what to do. 
SID: What did he say? 


JANE: He said that the modem method 
of ajyecial child care, calls for a special 
laxative, too. He said an adult’s laxative 
can be too harsh for ANY tot’s immature 
system . . . even when you give it in 
smaller doses. He recommended Castoria. 



JANE: He said Castoria is a modem laxa¬ 
tive . . . made esjjecially to suit a child’s 
needs. It has no strong, purging drugs 
and won’t cause cramping pains. He said 
it’s on the safe side, yet very thorough. 



SID: Man alive—look at him go for it!... 
And with that finicky taste of his! 


JANE: The doctor was right .. Castoria 
has a wonderful taste ... Thank heaven, 
we found a safe laxative he’ll take 
willingly! 
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in the cliff face up to the growing pile. 
Rather than descend the steep slope thirty 
or forty yards, they worked along the level, 
farther and farther from the cleft. Robin 
saw this; and since in the intoxication of 
their fatigue they paid less and less atten¬ 
tion to her, she began by slow degrees to 
move nearer and nearer the spot where all 
her thoughts centred. Pat and Angus, on 
the other side of the dome, were out of her 
sight except when they approached the 
growing cairn. Romeo, 150 yards away to 
the south, was hidden behind an interven¬ 
ing ledge. She chose a moment when Mr. 
Jenkins, the only man in sight, had his 
back turned to her. and dropped down into 
the cleft and darted to the shelter. 

She had left the chocolate among the 
loose rocks piled together as a windbreak 
at one end; but when she came there now 
she felt a sick dismay. Romeo and Jenkins, 
to improve the barricade she had built on 
that side, had added other rocks to those 
she had piled there. If the chocolate was 
still there, it was deep buried. She began 
to drag the rocks away, working in desper¬ 
ate haste, peering into the cracks among 
them. 

She saw at last the thing she sought; but 
she had to move still more boulders before 
she could draw the cake of chocolate free. 
She managed it, and turned to crawl out 
into the open air. 

Then she stopped still, on hands and 
knees, sick with terror. Mr. Jenkins was 
there, a dozen feet away, watching her 
with an ironic smile. 
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“So!” he whispered. “Cheating, sister? 
What have you got?” 

She clutched the treasure tight against 
her breast. “It’s mine!” she cried. 

“Now don’t be greedy, sister!” He came 
toward her. She was still on her knees in 
the low, cavelike shelter. At the thought 
of being caught there, panic swept her. 
She scrambled out just as Mr. Jenkins 
reached her. He caught her wrist with one 
hand, the cake of chocolate with the 
other. She clung to it. holding it with both 
hands against her body; and she screamed 
in a shrill, metallic way. He cried: 

“Blast you. let go! Shut up!” He looked 
over his shoulder, still wrenching at the 
chocolate, and she bent her head and bit 
his hand. 

He swore mightily, and he struck her 
hard in the face. Her head rang, and her 
legs gave way and she fell on her knees, 
still clinging to the cake of chocolate. He 
caught her wrist again, with his left hand, 
and there was an insane rage in him now. 
He drew his pistol and struck her knuckles 
with the barrel of it, beating them to make 
her let go her hold on the chocolate, 
swearing in a furious anger. She saw blood 
run from the broken skin on her hand, and 
wondered why she felt no pain. 

Then, behind him and a little above him, 
not a dozen feet away, the big Irishman 
came charging into view. Robin saw him. 
She cried Pat’s name; and Jenkins, 
instantly reacting, jerked her around to 
serve as shield as big Pat Donohoe 
came on. 

To be Concluded 
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The answer to that is complicated and 
extends to the very roots of history. First, 
there is the mystical significance of the 
throne. The King embodies the immor¬ 
tality of the British nation. Governments 
rise and totter and fall. The throne re¬ 
mains. Neither the crash of events nor the 
hand of death alters the throne. The King 
is dead, Long live the King! The King has 
abdicated, Long live the King! 

Unlike his subjects, the King is above 
the law and removed from political parti¬ 
sanship. He does not command his Minis¬ 
ters, he consults with them. As time goes 
on, he develops a firm grasp of political 
affairs. A new Government is formed, and 
the fresh Ministers seek counsel with the 
King on their appointments. 

They are eager but apprehensive at the 
heavy tasks before them. The King talks to 
them, and cites the case of this ex-Minister 
or that and how he was brought down by 
difficulties of his own making. The King’s 
experience has become invaluable. In a 
moment of national crisis he will invite the 
opposing political leaders to consult with 
him and. because of his presence, the acer¬ 
bities of political life are put aside. 

He alone can prorogue Parliament and 
grant a dissolution. Normally he acts in 
this regard purely on the advice of his 
Ministers, but if he felt that the dissolution 
should not be granted his advice would go 
a long way to prevent it. 

He is the head of the Established Church. 
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He is the head of the Army, and every sol¬ 
dier takes the oath of service to him, just 
as every officer holds his commission from 
him. 

Every night of the year at the mess of 
each regiment they toast, “The King!” He 
is the unseen head of every battalion. 

The Navy belongs to the King. So does 
the Air Force. When the Fleet sails out to 
war, it is at the King’s command. When 
the pilot rises in the air to meet the attack 
of an enemy, he is fighting for King and 
country. 

The value of Royalty could not be better 
exemplified than in those words, “For 
King and Country!” Try substituting, 
“For Chamberlain and Country!” or, 
“For Cripps and Country!” 

Even in America one cannot imagine an 
army springing to arms “For Roosevelt and 
the Republic!” or even “For the President 
and the Republic!” The reason is that the 
President is a politician, supported by one 
section of the people and hotly opposed by 
another. Even in France, where the Presi¬ 
dent takes no part in politics, he has been a 
politician in the past and therefore cannot 
achieve that mystical authority given to 
a king. 

The King is the head of the social life 
of the nation. When President Lebrun, or 
King Leopold, or King Carol, come to 
Britain, the King and Queen are their hosts. 
The King is in fact the official host for the 
nation. 

Thus, it is expected of him that in his 
private life he will display those qualities 
most typical of the nation as a whole, and 
observe those standards of conduct which 
the nation most respects. Also he will by 
his presence support charities and all good 
causes. 

And while he is the head of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force, he is. as 
Sovereign, profoundly interested in the 
economic welfare of his people. He must 
journey to every part of the country’ and 
gain first-hand information of the indus¬ 
trial life of the workers. 

But above all, the throne is the one 
unifying force in the scattered lands of the 
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In which five castaways reach 
the end of a perilous road and 
a girl in love discovers the 
answer to an age-old question 


DEEP 

WATERS 

By BEN AMES 
WILLIAMS 


CONCLUSION 


S INCE HE first saw Robin on the wharf at Quai 
Rimouski, Mr. Jenkins had changed his mind about 
1 her half a dozen times. Beginning with the casual 
interest he might have felt toward any pretty girl, 
he had progressed to a lively resentment at her presence 
aboard McPhail’s cruiser. He foresaw she might cause 
trouble there. McPhail and Pat alone might have sub¬ 
mitted to his demands with a certain philosophy; but 
Robin made a difference. Men had a trick of wishing to 
protect women; they were likely to display, under feminine 
eyes, a futile and mistaken valor. Mr. Jenkins realized 
this, and even before the catastrophe his nerves began to 
draw tight under the strain. When, because of her, Romeo 
left his post in the pilothouse long enough to wreck the 
cruiser and cast them all ashore here, he hated her as the 
source of his destruction. 

He did not actually see her slip down into the cleft to go 
to the shelter today. His back was toward her at the 
moment. But he glanced that way an instant later and, 
since she was no longer in sight, he knew at once where she 
had gone. 

He thought she sought only to get out of the wind and 
the sleety rain while she rested for a while; but he decided 
grimly that he was as tired as she, that he needed to rest 
as much as she did. His intention went no further than 
this; it took no definite form. Yet he was full of dangerous 
capacities. Mr. Jenkins was a shrewd man, steady and 
even-tempered so long as matters went smoothly; but 
since he had been driven into a flight he had not planned, 
and so had come to this catastrophe, his nerves had suffered 
and there was a readiness for violence in him now. 

But he did not start toward Robin without a first 
cautious look around. Romeo was beyond him, laboring 
with a great boulder, a hundred yards or so away; and 
Angus and Pat were out of his sight on the other side of the 
naked dome where the monument was rising. When he 
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was sure of this, Mr. Jenkins, as quietly as a cat, slipped 
back toward the head of the cleft. 

VI 7HEN HE came where he could see her, Robin was in 
W the shelter, working in panting haste, shifting the 
rocks which he and Romeo had piled across the end of 
their refuge to shut out the wind. Mr. Jenkins came quietly 
down below the break of the ledge, so that no one could 
see him from the cairn above; and he watched in a lively 
curiosity. He was standing there, three or four paces away, 
when she turned to crawl out of the shelter with the cake 
of chocolate in her hand. 

In the same instant that she discovered him, he saw 
what it was she had. These five people had been since the 
night before wet and cold and hungry; but most of all 
they had been hungry. Their wet garments drained 
strength out of them, the steady cold gnawed at them like 
rats at a grain bin, their exertions in building the cairn had 
whetted their appetites. In each, hunger was just now the 
most powerful passion. Thus the cake of chocolate, 
representing as it did concentrated food values and life- 
giving warmth, was for the moment the most important 
thing in their world. For the sake of it, Robin had risked 
this attempt to slip down to the shelter without being 
seen; and to keep it now, she resisted Mr. Jenkins. But 
there was an equal fury in him. He met her as she came to 
her feet, and an instant later they were locked in that 
blind rage of battle, fighting like animals, with the cake of 
chocolate as a prize. 

When Robin screamed, big Pat Donohoe had just 
reached the cairn with two or three rocks nursed in the 
cradle of his arms. As he dropped them, he heard her cry; 
and without a moment’s hesitation, he raced that way. 
She and Mr. Jenkins did not hear his pounding feet; but 
Robin, looking past Mr. Jenkins, saw Pat on the ledge 
above them and cried his name. Mr. Jenkins had that 
much warning. He whipped around, and he drew her in 
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front of him like a screen, the pistol in his right hand. At 
the same time. Pat’s foot slipped and he fell awkwardly 
sidewise, sliding over the lip of the ledge, landing absurdly 
in a sitting position ten feet away from where Mr. Jenkins 
stood with Robin fast in the steel circle of his arm. The 
breath went out of Pat with a grunt; and Mr. Jenkins, lips 
tight across his teeth, said sharply: 

“Get up! Get out of here!” 

But Robin cried, “Here, Pat!” She threw the chocolate 
toward the Irishman. The throw was awkward. The 
precious stufT landed on a sloping ledge and slid downward; 
and Mr. Jenkins swore at Robin and thrust her aside so 
that he could retrieve it. But she clung to his right arm— 
the pistol was in that hand—tugging at him. holding him 
back; and Pat, seeing his chance, came to his feet like a 
released spring and made his leap. Mr. Jenkins jerked free 
his pistol hand and fired. 

When Mr. Jenkins fired, Pat was a lion in mid-leap. He 
felt the bullet like a flame stab his leg; but it did not stop 
him. Mr. Jenkins tried to twitch aside out of the way of 
Pat’s charge; but he was driven back and down, Pat’s great 
hands grappling for the pistol and for Mr. Jenkins’ throat. 

Robin, by the impact of Pat’s leap, was knocked spinning 
to one side, and she fell, and Pat’s heel caught her in the 
temple. It struck her senseless. Then the two men fell 
on top of her. She was under their threshing bodies, 
forgotten by them both while they fought the deadly issue 
through. 

U P TO this moment, neither Romeo nor Angus had 
appeared. They were both too far away to hear 
Robin’s scream; but they heard the pistol shot. Romeo 
instantly raced to take a hand in whatever here went 
forward. Angus, even before the shot, had some fore¬ 
warning. He was on the opposite side of the island when 
he discovered that Pat had disappeared. With as many 
rocks as he could carry in his arms, Angus went up toward 
the cairn to see where Pat had gone; and he had almost 
reached it when he heard the shot. He dropped his load 
and raced up to the cairn, and saw Romeo coming from 
the left, scudding like a rabbit along the break of the cliff 
toward the cleft from which sounds of battle rose. 

Angus raced to cut Romeo off; but he was still ten or 
fifteen yards short of doing so when Romeo reached a spot 
just above the shelter. The man stopped there and whipped 
a knife from its sheath at his hip and balanced it in his 
hand, looking down into the cleft as if to pick a fair target. 

There was not time to come to him before he threw the 
knife. Angus scooped up a rock half as big as a brick; and 
as Romeo raised his hand. Angus threw the rock with all 
his might at the man’s head. It missed that mark, but it 
did strike Romeo’s elbow fairly, with a sharp, cracking 
sound. Romeo’s knife flew out of his hand, and he screamed 
with pain and whirled and saw Angus almost on him. 

It was in McPhail’s mind to get his hands on Romeo’s 
throat and do a thorough job of it; and the intent was 
blazing in his eyes. Romeo dodged and darted away- and 
Angus saw Pat and Mr. Jenkins by the shelter just below 
him, locked together, rolling over and over in a tight and 
silent fury. Also, he saw that Robin lay as flat as a beaten 
rug under their thrashing bodies. 

He forgot Romeo. He reached them in two jumps. Mr. 
Jenkins at the moment happened to be uppermost. Angus 
hauled at Mr. Jenkins; and since Pat clung like a terrier to 
his foe. Angus threw them both aside together. They rolled 
down the slope, and Angus picked Robin up, holding her 
awkwardly, shaking her, trying to think of some effective 
thing to do. 

Then suddenly he was cool and sane again. Robin was 
unconscious, dead perhaps; but there would be time to tend 
her later. Pat and Mr. Jenkins, still locked together, had 
somehow disappeared around the corner of the shelter, 
down the steep rocky slope toward the sea. Angus, 
wondering why Pat needed so long to handle Mr. Jenkins, 
turned to help. 

But Pat needed no help. When Angus left Robin and 
swung that way, he saw Pat crawling laboriously up the 
slope toward him. There was no sign of Mr. Jenkins. The 
rain fog dropped smotheringly about them, and Angus 
called sharply: 

“Where’s Jenkins?” 

Pat looked over his shoulder; and a gull on patrol in the 
fog looked down, turning its head sidewise the better to 
see what lay broken on the rocks. It wheeled sharply, with 
excited cries, and Pat Donohoe said: 

“The gull’s found him, down below. Rest his black 
soul!” 

“Dead?” 

“He is that! We fell off a ten-foot shelf, locked together 
like two sweethearts; but he was undermost when we 
landed, praises be! If it hadn’t been for him to break my 
fall, not even my head could have stood it. His didn’t. Or 
maybe it was his back. I heard it crack.” He grinned. “He 
saved my life, peace to him.” 

Angus said flatly: “Romeo’s somewhere around. Look 
out for him. I’ve got to tend to Miss Dale. She’s hurt.” 
He turned back to Robin, and lifted her into the shelter and 
laid her there and eyed her doubtfully, not sure what to do. 
Clearly, she was alive, for her breast stirred and she made 



gasping sounds; but there was a lump on her forehead, 
and her knuckles were bruised and broken, and her sweater 
torn. He held a handkerchief open in the spiteful little rain 
till it was dripping wet; then began to bathe her forehead 
and cheek and throat. 

H E HAD forgotten Pat. The Irishman crawled nearer 
on hands and knees till he came to the front of the 
shelter. He watched Angus for a while; and presently he 
said in a mildly persuasive tone: 

“She’s took nought but a crack on her head, sorr. She’ll 
be fine!” 

Angus nodded, still without looking around. “I guess so. 
I don’t know, can’t tell whether she’s hurt or just knocked 
out. She’s coming around.” He continued his ministra¬ 
tions; till Pat said, apologetically: 

“Sorr, could you maybe be stopping the blood from 
running out of my leg here? I’m all thumb-handed like. I 
can’t seem to manage it alone.” 

Angus looked around at him. in a quick surprise; and 
Pat lay softly down on his face and sighed and closed his 
eyes. Angus caught the big man in his arms. 

It was time. Pat’s leg was broken by that single shot 
which Mr. Jenkins had found time to fire. Waiting uncom¬ 
plainingly while Angus tried to revive Robin, he had 
rolled up his trouser leg and pulled off shoe and sock 
drenched with blood; but then increasing weakness left 
him helpless to tend himself. The bullet had entered just 
beside the shin bone, had come out through the back of 
the calf above the ankle. When Angus saw the wound, he 
understood how Mr. Jenkins had been able to fight so long 
against Pat’s greater weight and strength. 

With his thumbs he put pressure on till the hemorrhage 
slackened and stopped. He rolled his handkerchief, put a 
bit of rock in it, tied it around Pat’s leg and twisted it with 
his knife for leverage. He tried to remember what to do 
next; and then Robin, in the shelter behind him. came 
back to her senses. Her head seemed like bursting, and 


her world was all confusion; but her first conscious thought 
was of that cake of chocolate. She had dropped it some¬ 
where, somehow. She must find it. She crawled out past 
Angus; but when she saw what he was about, she made a 
low pitying sound, and Angus said: 

“Oh. hullo! I had to take care of Pat. He was bleeding 
badly. Are you- hurt much?" 

“I don’t think so. Just my head, and my hands. I guess. 
And I’m sort of -sore all over. Where’s the chocolate?” 
He thought her mind was wandering; but she said: “I 
came to try and get it, and I did, but Mr. Jenkins caught 
me here, and thfen Pat came. Did Mr. Jenkins get it? 
Where is he?” 

She looked around to see where Mr. Jenkins was, and 
discovered the chocolate, crushed and flattened where the 
men in their fight had rolled on it. She retrieved it jealously, 
forgetting Mr. Jenkins; and Pat came groping back to 
consciousness again. She said: "Here it is! See?” Pat 
groaned, and she cried: “Oh! Give him this. Angus! Let 
him eat it.” 

“He doesn’t need it yet. We’ve got to take care of this 
leg of his.” 

“Let me,” she said. She loosened the tourniquet, 
watching the wounds of entrance and of exit to see what 
flow of blood there was. “No big artery cut. I’m sure,” she 
decided. 

Angus recognized competence in her; and he watched 
her \yet his handkerchief to make a cold pad to compress 
the wounds. He turned to look around, and saw Mr. 
Jenkins’ pistol in a cranny among the rocks and picked it 
up. Then, remembering Romeo, he climbed to the ledge 
and saw the man not twenty yards away, stealth in his 
posture, creeping near. Angus raised the pistol, and Romeo 
whirled and ran, zigzagging like a snipe in flight to dodge 
the bullet he expected. But Angus did not fire. When 
Romeo was out of sight, McPhail remembered the knife 
the man had dropped and looked for it. and found it where 
it had slid down off the ledge. 

Robin called to him: “We need something for a band¬ 
age.” Angus descended to her side. A bandage? Some 
garment they might tear into strips. In this windy cold, 
no rag they wore could be spared. But Mr. Jenkins was 
somewhere below them, and he had no more need of 
clothing. 

"I’ll find something,” Angus told Robin, and went down 
the rocky slope. He came to the lodge off which Pat and 
Mr. Jenkins in their fight had fallen. Mr. Jenkins lay like 
a rag beaten limp by rain, on his back, his eyes open; and 
Angus was shaken by the sight, till he realized that Mr. 
Jenkins was alive, was watching him. 

He jumped down beside the other man. “Hurt?” he 
muttered. 

M R. JENKINS grinned at him. “What do you think?” 

he countered in sardonic question. "Think I’m lying 
here to watch the pretty clouds?” His lips twisted venom¬ 
ously; his words were vitriol, cursing Angus, cursing Pat. 
cursing Robin most of all. “If she hadn’t been along, we’d 
be all right,” he finished. “I’d like to get my hands on her, 
just once!” Just long enough to give her neck a twist.” He 
grinned. “I got the Irishman through the leg. That’s 
something. Where’s Romeo? Ile’ll butcher the lot of you!” 

He had not moved at all. lay flat on his back in the 
beating rain. The raging anger boiling out of his helpless 
body was a terrible thing to see. Angus said gently: "I’ll 
get you under cover, Jenkins.” He bent to lift the man. 
and Mr. Jenkins’ hands flew up hnd fastened weakly on 
his throat. Angus caught the other’s wrists, tore those 
hands away, flung them down. Jenkins had no strength 
in him. His hands were as weak as a child’s. “Be sensible, 
man,” Angus said. “Let me take care of you.” 

Jenkins spoke in sudden full surrender. “All right. I’m 
done. My back’s broken. McPhail. Do as you please.” 

“We’ll do what we can.” Angus said. He lifted the hurt 
man. managed somehow to carry him up to the shelter. 
From weakness or from pain Mr. Jenkins lapsed into 
unconsciousness again on that short journey. Robin 
moved aside when Angus appeared, and he laid Mr. 
Jenkins in the shelter. He told the Irishman: 

“I’m sorry to put him in with you, Pat; but he’d die 
in the rain.” 

“Aye, sorr,” Pat agreed. His voice was gentle. “The 
poor man saved my life for me, whether he meant it so or 
not. And whatever he’s done, he’s paid for now, full and 
running over. I’ll tend him all I can.” 

Mr. Jenkins opened his eyes. He was, clearly, paralyzed 
from the waist down, yet there was life in him. When 
Angus gave him a bit of the chocolate, he gobbled it 
without a sound. 

Robin said: “Now we must bandage Pat’s leg somehow, 
Angus. Isn’t there anything?” 

“Handkerchiefs not big enough?” 

“No, not nearly.” 

“My underwear, then.” Angus started to unbutton his 
shirt; but Mr. Jenkins spoke. 

“Take my shirt, McPhail,” he said. His tone was mild 
enough. The fog of battle rage had left him, and he was 
sane again. "It’s white, and I don’t need it. There’s no 
warmth in it, anyway; not enough to do me any good.” 
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Robin felt her eyes sting. She thought she could almost 
like Mr. Jenkins. Pat sjx>ke for all of them. “You had the 
makings of a man, Jenkins,” he said. “It’s a sorry end 
you’ve come to.” 

Mr. Jenkins chuckled. “I’m luckier than the rest of 
you,” he said with grim humor. “You’re cold all over; 
but I’m only cold from the waist up. Can’t feel it, in my 
legs, at all. I’d trade my shoes for a flannel shirt, right 
now.” 

Robin still wore McPha l’s leather jacket, with Pat’s 
great stag shirt over it. She began to strip them off. 
Mr. Jenkins should have the one. Pat the other. They 
protested; but Angus supported her and she had her way. 

By the time Pat’s leg was bandaged, early dusk was 
settling around them. Angus distributed bits of chocolate 
to each of them. Robin, chewing her morsel, making it 
last as long as jx>ssible, felt warmth and strength run 
through her body like a flood. 

F OR THE night they all packed into the shelter side by 
side; first Mr. Jenkins, then Pat, then Robin, then 
Angus himself in the open end, with Mr. Jenkins' oilskin 
for protection against the rain. Dark came down, and 
Robin pressed nearer Pat. Angus sat like a wall between 
her and the weather. After a while she spoke to him. 
‘Come closer.” she said. "We can all get under here.’ 
“I’ve the oilskin. I’m all right.” 

“I need you to keep me warm. Lie back against me. 
Take it off and tuck it around us.” 

He hesitated, then obeyed. She drew' him back against 
her. in her arms. He spread the oilskin coat to cover them 
both. 

“There!” she said, almost contentedly, but he felt her 
trembling. 

“Cold?” he asked. 

“No. Just—scared.” 

"Don’t be. Keep your nerve. We’ll manage. The rain 
can’t last forever. And we won’t starve. I’ll get some fish 
tomorrow, trap them in the shallows when the tide goes 
out. Then there are shellfish, snails at least, in the seaweed. 
We’ll find food, something.” 

“I’m not so terribly hungry.” 

His voice was quiet and steady in the darkness. “Being 
hungry’s not so bad after the first two or three days, as 
long as you’re not scared. People have lived a month 
without food.” 

"I’m not scared,” she told him. She asked: "Do many 
people live alongshore here, Angus?” 

“Not many ’way up here. Five or six families, Pat says. 
I don’t suppose there are fifty people in fifty miles.” He 
added quickly: “But Gloucestermen and the Nova Scotian 
fishing schooners come up this way. We’ll be able to 
attract attention as soon as it clears.” 

She whispered, her lips close to his ear: “My being here 
makes it extra hard for all of you. I’m sorry. Angus.” 

“It’s my fault. 1 should have taken you back to Moose 
Bay that first night. But that can’t be mended now.” 

After a moment she said softly: “Angus. I’m glad you’re 
not here alone. I f this was going to happen 
to you—I’m glad I’m with you.” 

He said, after a little hesitation, in a 


rattle of rocks dislodged by his flying feet. From the safety 
of the ledge above where they lay, he flung imprecations 
back at them; yet even while he cursed them all, he moved 
farther and farther away till the sound of his babbling rage 
grew faint and died. 

Robin said wretchedly: “Poor man! Maybe he just 
wanted to get warm. Can’t we take him in, give him a 
chance to—-get out of the rain?” 

Angus did not reply. She thought of Romeo running to 
and fro like an animal, pitifully questing in the night for 
shelter. Cold crept into her; and somewhere far below them 
she heard the growling of the hungry sea. 

R OBIN woke before the others in the morning. It was 
* daylight when she roused, a grey hopeless dawn. She 
would not wake them; but while she lay cramped and stiff, 
holding herself motionless so that Angus might not be 
disturbed, she heard, far away across the island, a cry. 
She knew it must be Romeo; and she shuddered, thinking 
he was like a coyote howling from sheer loneliness, thrust 
out of their small society into the naked emptiness of this 
rocky, rain-swept world. She pitied him, and wished they 
might take him in to share their slight shelter, and when 
Angus woke at last, she suggested this. 

“I heard him crying, just a few minutes ago,” she said. 
“It was pretty terrible. Can’t he be with us?” 

Angus stood up. stiff with cold. “I’ll have a look around.” 
he said. “I’ll talk to him.” He scaled the slope to the ledge 
above them and went out of their sight. A moment later 
they heard him shout, and shout again, the sounds reced¬ 
ing. Robin thought he was trying to find Romeo, calling 
to the man. 

He was gone what seemed a long time; and when he came 
back, she saw in his eyes something like despair. He 
squatted facing them and said quietly: “Romeo’s gone. A 
fisherman took him off.” 

Robin felt her heart pound. Mr. Jenkins began to swear 
in a still, vitriolic way. Angus explained: “When I came 
up on the cairn. I could just see the boat, a dory with a sail. 
It was half a mile away toward shore, just going out of 
sight in the rain. I yelled, but they didn’t hear me.” 

Pat asked, as though anxious to be sure: “A fisherman?” 
Angus nodded. Pat frowned in a puzzled way. “Now 
what would a fisherman be doing off here so early in the 
morning?” 

Angus suggested: “Maybe they saw our monument 
last night and came off to see who was here.” 

Robin looked at him. ‘Then Romeo would tell them he 
built the monument, wouldn’t he? So they’ll not think 
anything more about it when they see it still here. So they 
won’t come for us.” 

Angus said: “He’ll tell them about us.” 

Mr. Jenkins spoke in a quizzical amusement. “You trust 
men too easily, McPhail. Romeo won’t tell them anything. 
Why should he? I beat him up. Miss Dale there cut his 
cheek open. He knows you don’t like him alfy more; and 


he won’t want to see Pat again. Romeo’s well out of it. 
He’ll keep his mouth shut and go clear.” 

“He’ll have to tell them how he got here.” 

“He’ll say your boat bucked the ledge, say you and 
Pat went down with her. say he got ashore alone.” 

The rain began again, in a little spiteful sprinkle that 
came hard and harder. Robin spoke. “Then we’ll have to 
make ourselves at home, won’t we?” She tried to laugh. 
“At least we won’t have to carry rocks any more to build 
the cairn.” 

After a moment Angus said: “I’ll try to catch some fish 
today, find something to eat.” He distributed another 
morsel of chocolate to each one of them. “We’ll make this 
last as long as we can,” he said. 

Mr. Jenkins refused his portion. “Give it to Miss Dale,” 
he directed. “I’m done, anyway. No use wasting it 
on me.” 

Robin protested. “Please! Eat it, Mr. Jenkins. You 
mustn’t give up. Somebody’s sure to find us soon.” 

He grinned at her, looked at Angus. “You're a senti¬ 
mental lot, taking me in, taking care of me. If I w'ere in 
your place, I’d dump me off the cliffs below here. I’m glad 
to have your company for a day or two, of course, so I hope 
you won’t do it till I’m dead. But I w'on’t eat your 
chocolate.” 

Angus scanned the sky. “No sign of better weather,” he 
said. “Pat, we’ve got to have a fire as soon as we can. I’ll 
go look for more firewood. You try to dry our matches." 
He had a box half full, of the safety type, and Pat and 
Mr. Jenkins had each a few. “Put them on a dry rock, Pat. 
Maybe the air will dry them. If we can have a fire tonight 
we’ll all feel better.” He brought under shelter the few 
scraps of firewood they had already collected. “You can 
whittle off the outside of these sticks, Pat,” he suggested. 
“Get at the dry wood inside, shave enough kindling to 
start a fire, if our matches ever dry.” 

But when he and Robin left the shelter, he decided to 
add a few boulders to the cairn. “Just on the chance,” he 
told Robin. “Maybe they haven’t seen it from shore. 
Maybe Romeo won’t speak of it.” It was raining hard and 
the wind was icy cold. He had made her wear the oilskin 
coat. They worked side by side. Hunger was a cry of pain 
in her, and she was cold, and her hands were bruised and 
sore; but she did what she could. 

AT NOON, Angus decided the cairn would do. It was 
eight or nine feet high, wide at the base, tapering to 
the top. “If the weather clears they may see it,” he said. 
“Now I’ll try to make us more comfortable. Let’s see if 
Pat’s all right.” 

They went down to the shelter together. Pat was 
cheerful, but Mr. Jenkins was as silent as a trapped 
animal. Robin thought him weaker. Pat had shavings 
ready, but the matches were not dry. Angus told Robin 
to stay here and rest a while. “I’m going to bring seaweed 
to chink the cracks in the wall,” he explained. “I’ll fix it so 
the wind won't come through.” 

She was too tired to argue so she obeyed 
him. He returned presently with a great 
armful of seaweed. The stuff was wet, but 


defensive tone: “Don’t be afraid. We’ll 
come through.” 

She felt chilled, rebuffed by the remote 
impersonality of his words. She knew she 
loved him; yet even in her amis he seemed 
infinitely far away. She said: “I’m all 
right in daylight.” Night was full of 
terrors; and sleet and rain came on a 
howling, hungry wind. They were silent 
for a while, and she felt his shoulders 
against her breast relax in weary stupor 
that counterfeited sleep. Her eyes were 
wide, staring into blackness. Once she felt 
Pat stir and mutter; and she whispered: 

“All right. Pat?” 

“Sure, ma’am, fine.” 

She thought presently that she was the 
only one of them still awake. She held 
Angus closer, brooding over him. Some¬ 
where outside the shelter a rock slid and 
rolled down the slope below them, the 
sounds growing less as it bounded toward 
the sea. That sharpened all her senses. 
Something had set the rock rolling. It 
must be Romeo, prowling near. 

But she did not rouse Angus till a little 
later she saw a darker shape in the dark¬ 
ness a dozen feet away. Then dreadful 
terror filled her; and she spoke in Mc- 
Phail’s ear. 

“Angus!” She felt him wake. “Romeo’s 
sneaking up on us. See him. there, in front 
of you.” 

McPhail sat up. He cried in sharp 
challenge: “That you, Romeo? What do 
you want?” 

Romeo, without answering, raced away, 
scrambling up the slope. They heard the 



it did improve the rocky barrier across the 
closed end of the shelter. Pat and Robin 
put it in place while Angus brought more 
and more, till there was enough to make a 
sort of mattress on which they could lie. 
Also, he walled up part of the open end of 
this cranny under the ledge, and before 
dark they had a compact refuge with walls 
and a roof to shut out rain and wind. 

They ate the last of the chocolate that 
night. The matches were still soggy, so 
they did not try for a fire. Robin slept 
against Pat, with Angus between her and 
the pitiless rain. Once in the night she 
heard Mr. Jenkins making meaningless 
sounds, either in his sleep or in a delirium. 
In the morning she was a little lightheaded. 
The world was become unreal. She looked 
out through grey dawn light at shapes that 
moved and changed their form, that were 
blurred and strange. Angus was still asleep, 
and her arms tightened around him. She 
wanted to protect him and to comfort him 
and shelter him against all these adversities. 

There w'as no relenting in the weather. 
Fog shrouded the island; a dripping black 
fog, with a cold spit of rain or a lashing of 
sleet from the northeast now and then. 
When Angus roused, without speaking to 
her, thinking her still asleep, he climbed up 
to the ledge above them. She watched 
him go, and after a while she followed him. 
She found him adding more boulders to 
the monument; and she wished to scream 
with derisive laughter at their folly in 
working so hard to build this absurd cairn 
which no one would ever see. 

Continued on page 26 
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No more 
rust-dogged 
water pipe 

when you install 
low-cost Anaconda 
Copper Tubes 


Here's good news about water-piping. 
Vour hot and cold water lines, heating 
lines, waste lines, can now all be rust¬ 
proof Anaconda Copper at low cost! 
This newest type of durable piping, 
joined with solder fittings, gives you 
all the advantages of Anaconda Copper 
— yet costs little more than piping 
that rusts. Surely you'll welcome this 
opportunity to end the nuisance of 
red rusty water, to gain freedom from 
rust repair and replacement expense. 
Anaconda Copper tubes in your home 
mean an unrestricted flow of rust- 
free water. 

Consult your plumbing contractor 
about Anaconda Copper Tubes. He 
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long after your loan has been repaid. 
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Cloud-topped Kilimanjaro, Africa's tallest mountain. Height: 19,321 feet. 


is one of the most astounding and beautiful 
sights I have ever seen. Whoever chose 
the Seven Wonders of the World can’t have 
seen Lake Nakuni and its flamingos. 

The strangest night I spent in Kenya 
was on top of a tree. The owner of a hotel 
on the slopes of Mount Kenya (which 
stands plumb on the equator but is snow¬ 
capped all the year round) has built a 
three-roomed bungalow, “Treetops,” in 
the tree. It has electric light, running 
water and a stove. You reach it by climb¬ 
ing up a ladder, and then you pull the 
ladder up after you and sit in the sky. In 
due course you are served a good hot meal 
and retire to bed. And if you’re a good 
sleeper you don’t pay much attention to 
the noise of rhinos snuffling just beneath 
you, and elephants breaking branches in 
the forest all around. 

Underneath the tree is a salt lick and a 
pool, and there elephant, rhino and 
antelope come to drink and feed. The 
hotel people give you back your money if 
you don't see either of the two kinds of 
big game. (They don’t count the deer.) 
The fun comes at dawn, when in the 
gradually strengthening light you see a 


big open glade, and watch shy graceful 
bushbuck picking their way among the 
wet bushes. Just below are two big grey 
shapes which soon become distinguishable 
as rhinos, nosing away at the salt lick, 
grunting like great fat pigs. You can 
spit on them easily from your tree. We 
watched them till about nine o’clock—five 
in all—when they slowly wandered off into 
the forest to go to sleep for the day. 

The only shooting I did in Africa was 
with a camera, and the only time I was 
attacked by a wild animal was when a 
locust crawled up my trousers and bit me 
in the leg. The only weapons I carried 
were golf clubs- and, incidentally, the 
best game of golf I had was at Jinja, by 
the shores of Lake Victoria, where local 
rule number four reads: “On the green, a 
ball (a) lying in a hippo footmark; (b) the 
line of which is interfered with by a hippo 
footmark, may be lifted and placed, not 
nearer the hole, without penalty.” 

Africa is pretty civilized in these days 
of planes, drains and water mains, but it's 
a continent of contrasts where only a 
very grouchy person could fail to have a 
lot of fun. 


Deep Waters 

Continued from page 22 Starts on page 20 


He told her to go back to the cave. “Lie 
down,” he said. "Save your energy.” 

She shook her head. "I don’t dare.” she 
confessed, "for fear maybe I can’t get up 
again.” 

“Cold?” 

“I suppose so. I’ve forgotten what it 
feels like to be warm.” 

He nodded. “We’ll have a fire,” he said. 
"Come along.” 

Back at the shelter—Mr. Jenkins was 
asleep, did not rouse when they returned 
-he tried two or three matches, but 
although one fizzed weakly, no flame 
showed. Angus squatted for a moment, 
thinking. He looked at Pat. 

“We might manage something with 
powder out of the cartridges in the 
pistol,” he decided. Pat. using Romeo’s 
knife, had managed to split some flakes of 
dry wood out of the heart of one of the 
chunks of drift and to prepare fine dry 
shavings. Angus removed the bullet from 
one of the shells and mixed powder and 
shavings together, and flashed the primer 
into the mixture. The experiment suc¬ 
ceeded. They brought to life a little flame; 
and they nursed it for an hour, adding 
one sliver of precious wood at a time. It 
was not enough to warm them; but the 
cheerful flame was somehow comforting, 
and when the fire burned out. they put 
matches in the warm ashes to dry against 
another occasion. 

Also Pat gave Robin a piece of chocolate 
he had saved from his portion. She was so 
hungry that she wolfed it before protesting 
that he should have eaten it himself. He 
laughed at her scruples. 


"Lord love you. miss. I'm all right. The 
McPhail will take care of me; and the both 
of us will take care of you.” 

She looked at Mr. Jenkins, slumped 
down behind Pat, his face turned away. 
“He ought to have it,” she protested. 
“Is he asleep?” 

“Aye,” Pat said simply. “Let him rest, 
poor man.” 

Angus said abruptly: “We’ll have a 
bigger fire tonight, but we’ll need more 
wood for that. Miss Dale, you and I can 
go hunt some—if you’re not too tired.” 

S HE WAS sure she was not. They 
descended the broken rock slope below 
the shelter till they came to the shingle 
beach, exposed at low tide; and they 
followed it along, salvaging small bits of 
drift here and there. Angus was able to 
carry under his arm what little wood they 
found in their progress around the northern 
end of the island; but at last they came 
upon a real treasure, a spruce bolt four 
feet long and almost a foot thick. Angus 
picked it up and turned to face her and his 
eyes were shining. 

“We ll be warm tonight.” he told her. 
strong in triumph. “This will be enough 
to dry our clothes! We’ll have a regular 
bonfire!” 

She came toward him to put her hands 
on the smooth peeled surface of the wood, 
patting it as though it were alive. She 
wanted to hug it. to hold it in her arms. 
Then, beyond him. fifty yards away, she 
saw something else. This was a grey old 
driftwood stump with straggling roots. 
The root stubs were broken ofT, with 
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splintered ends; the stump itself tremen¬ 
dous. She cried out and pointed, and 
Angus turned and saw it. 

They were as happy as children over 
their find. Angus dropped the bolt of 
pulpwood and went to heave at the stump. 
“I can carry it.” he decided. “I’ll get it 
on my shoulders.” He turned it on end. 
the roots uppermost, and squatted and 
chose his hand holds and stood erect with 
the burden on his back. “I'll come back 
for the other.” he said. 

She was sure she could carry that. 
Angus said, already panting: “Don’t if 
it’s too heavy.” He strode strongly away 
along the beach. When they came to 
where that stick of spruce lay, she picked it 
up in her arms like a baby and tried to 
follow him. 

But the bolt was terribly heavy. Her 
arms ached as though they were being 
stretched on the rack, her legs were weak, 
and her knees almost refused to support 
her weight. When she came to the foot of 
the rubble slope below the shelter, Angus 
was already halfway up it. She climbed 
slowly. She drove herself by saying. “I’ll 
go as far as that big rock before I rest.” 
Then, “I’ll go ten steps.” Then. “I’ll go 
five, this time.” In the end she was 
concentrating on one step at a time, when 
Angus came back down to meet her and 
relieve her of her load. 

She had not till then seen Pat Donohoe. 
busy at some strange task on the slope 
below the shelter. On his knees, he was 
building a rock pile, long and narrow, 
laying each boulder with care. When she 
came up to him she asked: 

“What are you doing. Pat?” 

He looked at her gravely, without 
replying; but his silence answered her 
question, and her eyes filled. She went on 
hurriedly, looked past Angus into the 
shelter. Mr. Jenkins was not there. 

nPHEY HAD a fire presently in the 
mouth of the shelter, with a crevice 
at the top of the barrier to let the smoke 
circulate. She and Pat stayed there, drying 
their clothes, drying the seaweed that 
served as their mattress, revelling in the 
delicious scalding warmth of the flames, 
choking in the smoke. Angus had de¬ 
parted again to see what he could find. She 
was asleep when he returned with another 
log and some smaller stuff; and looking up 
at him she realized that he had grown 
terribly thin. His eyes were sunken, as 
though the flesh back of them was gone. 
She was full of a great compassion, a rich 
tenderness. She wished to take him in her 
arms. He dropped his burden and stepped 
over their fire into the shelter, and began 
to fumble in his pockets. 

“Brought our supper.” he said trium¬ 
phantly. He produced handfuls of diminu¬ 
tive. snail-like shellfish. “The seaweed's 
full of them.” he said. “We’ll live high.” 

She watched him carefully break the 
snail shells, collecting the tiny bits of flesh 
on a flat rock. He tilted the slab to face the 
fire, and the snails shrivelled and charred 
in the reflected heat. Robin thought the 
odor of them delicious; but they proved 
thin and watery containing no real 
sustenance. The bit of food served only 


Renewal Notices 

“If you have already sent along 
your renewal, please disregard 
this request entirely.” 

This sentence appears at the 
top of all notices sent you advis¬ 
ing that your subscription is due 
for renewal. 

The routine of a large subscrip¬ 
tion list requires a period of a few 
days before a renewal can be re¬ 
corded. A notice, therefore, may 
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ally has reached us. In such 
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accept our regrets and thanks. 

If you are not sure of the date 
wnen your subscription expires, 
you will find it printed on the 
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to awaken hunger pangs that had begun 
to dull. 

They allowed the fire to go out. “We’ve 
none too much wood.” Angus said, “and 
we’ll have to keep some for a signal fire 
when it clears.” He left them presently to 
go tirelessly questing round the island that 
was their prison, and Pat slept, and Robin 
thought wearily that the sun would never 
shine again. The wind, without ever rising 
to gale force, yet persisted out of the 
northeast; it spat rain at them; it brought 
a sprinkle of sleet or snow on an occasional 
colder gust. Life slipped out of her that 
afternoon. Till now she had been hungry 
and cold; but also she had wished to live, 
had fought to live. Now she no longer 
greatly cared whether she lived or died. 
Angus came back at dusk, and she slept 
between him and Pat, and when she woke 
it was broad day and he was gone again. 
She spoke his name, and Pat said: 

“He’s up on top. ma'am, keeping watch, 
case anyone comes handy by.” 

She lay for a while, her eyes half open, 
sometimes conscious, sometimes not; and 
slowly her senses cleared and her thoughts 
put on a pellucid, placid clarity. 

She realized that she was going to die. 
To die was nothing; but she did not want 
to die till she had told Angus something, 
and Angus was not here. She must go to 
him. When she moved. Pat protested; but 
she emerged from the shelter on hands and 
knees and began laboriously to climb 
toward the ledge above them. She crawled 
like a lazy bear, with hanging, swaying 
head. She reached the ledge, and crawled 
on toward the cairn. 

She did not see Angus till she came 
close to him. He sat on the shoreward 
side of the monument, his back against it. 
his chin on his chest. She thought he 
might be dead: and the thought was so 
terrible that at first she could not move to 
come nearer him. She scratched at naked 
rock with her fingers, dragging herself 
toward him till she came to his side. 

When she touched him. he roused 
instantly. “I was resting,” he confessed, 
shamedly. “I went to sleep.” 

She said: “I want to tell you something. 
Angus.” 

“I’ll get you back to the shelter.” 

“It isn't raining.” she protested weakly. 
“Be still, my dear, and hear me.” She 
smiled a little, thinking of old Jeff Plaisted. 
“I told you once about that old man.” she 
said. “Remember, Angus? The one who 
said apple trees try to have children when 
they’re going to die.” 

He thought she was delirious, held her 
close, tried to lift her. She shook her head. 
"No. don't.” she said. “I’m all right. Only 
I'm dying of course.” She smiled, wrink¬ 
ling her eyes at him. "Like the apple 
trees. Angus. I’m dying, don’t you think? 
Bearing apples is their way of loving, 
isn’t it? Angus. I love you.” 

He said, after a moment, roughly; 
“You’re out of your head. Miss Dale. I'll 
get you back where you’ll be warm.” 

He lifted her, stood erect She wondered 
how he could. “How can you still be 
strong?” she whispered. He bore her down 
toward the shelter. “Do you love me?” 
she asked quietly. 

He said: "Hush! We’ll be all right.” 

So she knew that some things could 
never change; yet when he brought her 
back to the cave under the ledge, she made 
him hold her till she fell hard asleep in his 
arms. 

R OBIN knew nothing after that till she 
► woke between rough sheets, with 
something warm and delicious trickling 
down her throat. She tried to call Angus, 
and her closed eyes filled, and tears welled 
out between her lashes, and someone said 
tenderly: 

“There, poor lamb!” 

Robin wanted to be comforted and 
petted and tended, so she cried a little 
more, and a woman with rough hands was 
kind to her. and she slept for hours or 
days, and woke to a room full of sunshine, 
and the woman said: 

“Well, my dear, you’ve a bright eye on 
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'They rushed me to the 
operating room at the 
nearest hospital and the 
doctors saved my life. 
But I know, also, that l 
owe my life to the fresh 
"Eveready" batteries I 
had in my flashlight that 
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7 T WAS A DARK NIGHT IN SEPTEMBER, 
writes Ewart A. Grant, Toronto, Ontario. 
'Pursuing my duties as a railway constable I was 
patrolling the yards. Suddenly my feet slipped 
on the rails and I fell beneath the wheels of an 
oncoming freight. * 


'Seriously injured, I lay 
and shouted but no one 
noticed my plight or 
heard my cries . . . Alone 
and helpless I might have 
bled to death—when l re¬ 
membered my flashlight.' 


'Weak as I was, I waved it 
back and forth. At first no 
one saw it and I almost 
gave up hope. Then, praise 
be, 1 heard a shout and 
soon I was being lifted from 
the ground.' 
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... AS OTHERS SEE US 


T HE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT extends a most cordial 
invitation to all Canadians who intend visiting 
the World’s Fair in New York this year, to visit the 
Canadian Pavilion. 

Here they will see, as millions of others will possibly 
see for the first time, a concentrated, visual picture of 
Canada — its attraction as a land of play-grounds, its 
business opportunities, of active commerce and its 
practically unlimited agricultural, mining, fishing and 
lumbering resources. 

While it would possibly require the entire space of the 
World’s Fair Grounds to present the Canada we know 
to the stranger, nevertheless we feel confident that every 
Canadian visiting the Canadian Pavilion will leave it 
with a feeling of just pride in Canada and the position 
she now holds with the nations of the world. 

H satisfaction, too, of the efficient effort being made to 
further the interest of Canada and her resources by 
such Exhibitions, each one of which is a special prob¬ 
lem depending upon the country and logical products 
to display. 

In addition to Exhibitions, there is educational work 
of the Motion Picture Bureau, the Bureau of Statistics 
and the continuous efforts of Trade Commissioners 
located in strategic points throughout the world to 
increase present volume and find new markets for 
Canadian products. 



] you this morning! You’re better, I’m 
; thinking.” 

They went along the rugged coast to 
Corner Brook in a lubberly motorboat 
that smelled most mightily of cod. and it 
rolled and tossed on the greasy seas and 
pot-potted at its business in a humdrum 
way. Pat sat with his leg in splints 
stretched out before him; and Angus 
, stayed near Pat. and he had no word for 
Robin at all. She had to content herself 
i with watching the bristling brow of him, 
the firm jaw, the sensitive lip, that line of 
pain beside his nostril. She thought 
miserably; ”1 can't help it, Angus. 
Whether you do or not, I do, my dear. 
I do!” 

Angus scarce spoke all that journey, but 
Pat talked to her. Pat was an understand¬ 
ing big brute of a man. At Corner Brook 
| he insisted they leave him there till his 
' leg could mend. He said she and Angus 
I must take the train and catch the boat at 
i Port aux Bascjues. ‘‘Sure and I’m fine, 
sorr,” Pat declared. “I’ll let you hear 
; when I’m fit for travelling again. Now tie 
off and see the young lady safe home.” 

So she and Angus took the train to¬ 
gether; and at dusk that evening they 
stood on the after deck of the Caribou , 
watching the last lights of Port aux 
Basques turn yellow and then disappear in 
fog behind them. Robin had accepted 
defeat. Angus would never change' He 
would never love a woman. He would see 
her safe on her homeward way; but that 
was all. 

Safe? She thought she would never be 
safe and at ease again. She asked: “How 
did they come to rescue us, Angus?” 

“By the time they got Romeo ashore 
he was delirious.” Angus replied. “Some¬ 
thing he said started them wondering, and 
they finally sent a second boat to the 
| island to check his story.” 

Robin pondered this a moment, then 
asked: “How can I get to Rimouski? My 
car is there.” She wore a dress bought in 
Corner Brook. “I’ve no clothes, nor 
money. You had to pay for these things 
I’m wearing, and you’ll have to lend me 
money for a railroad ticket.” 

"If you write a cheque, the purser will 
cash it.” 

She felt a miserable pang. “You mean, 
to pay you back?” 

“I don’t want you under obligation 
to me.” 

She nodded, waiting till she could 
speak easily. “All right. I will.” 

“Now?” he suggested. 

She stared at him in the darkness, hurt 
beyond words. Then she turned, and he 
went with her to find the purser. She asked 
for a blank cheque, filled it in. With the 
money in her hands she turned to Angus. 

“Now. how much was it?” she asked. 
“Clothes, tickets, everything?” He told 
her. to the penny. “You’re Scotch, aren’t 
you?” she reflected gravely, and gave him 
bills and waited for her change. Then she 
said: “Good night.” and went to her 
cabin and hoped she need not see him 
again. 

But in the morning when she appeared, 
he was waiting at the end of the corridor. 
“We’re in.” he said. “We’re tied up at the 
dock, waiting for the immigration men.” 

“Are we?” 

“Yes!” He spoke almost roughly. He 
said: “You’re safe now. You don’t need 
me any more. You don’t owe me anything. 
You’re not dying. You’re all right.” 

Robin looked up at him with a sudden 
beating interest. “Yes,” she assented. “Of 
course I am. Why?” 

His hand gripped her arm so hard she 
wished to cry out. but she was not sure 
whether she felt rapture or pain. He said 
harshly: “You were crazy, delirious, on 
the island; but we’re both sane now. 
There's no apple tree business in this! I 
want to—marry you!” 

At his own words perspiration beade 
his brow, and his lips were white with fear. 
He was a little boy . She laughed in 
flooding happiness. “Heavens to Betsy!” 
she whispered. “What a blessed man!” 

The End 
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